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William  A.  Robe  of  Galien  Tells  of 
Seeing  President  Lincoln  on  Several 
Occasions  During  His  Service  In  War 


A*otb*r  BerHen  county/  reside 
wl£0  saw,  heard  or  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln,  sought  by  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind., 
where  a  Lincoln  statue  is  to  be  un- 
veiled September  16,  has  been  discov- 
ered. 

William  A.  Robe,  87,  of  Galien,  who 
enlisted  in  the  northern  army  forces 
at  Niles  on  June  30  ,1S63,  and  served 
until  July,  1865,  saw  Lincoln  several 
times  and  was  the  first  man  in  the 
army  about  Petersburg:,  Ya.,  to  receive 
word  the  president  had   been   shot. 

Robe,  who  came  to  Berrien  county 
with  this  family  in  1856  from  DeKalb, 
Ind.,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  has  resided 
ever  since  irt  the  vicinity  of  Galien. 
At  present  he  and  his  wife,  who  is  ill, 
ax«  slopping  at  the  home  of  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Howard  Klute,  1548 
Hickory  street.  Mrs.  Robe  has  been 
ill  three  years  and  has  been  three 
months  at  the   daughter's   home. 

Durihg   his  two  years  in   the  army 
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Arter  Lincoln  was^inorTally  "wounded 
while  watching  a  P%y  in  Ford's  theater 
on  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  Robe's 
regiment  was  rushed  back  to  guard 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  regiment  was  at  the  time  the 
president  was  shot  about  40  miles  west 
of  Petersburg  guarding  the  railroad 
from  Morgan's  guerillas,  who,  al- 
though Lee  had  surrendered,  still 
continued  their  raids.  Robe  was  on 
picket  duty  beside  the  railroad  tracks 
the  next  morning  after  John  Wilkes  , 
Booth  fired  the  fatal  shot  in  the  the-  ' 
ater.  Word  of  the  tragedy  had  not 
been  received  at  army  headquarters. 

As  a  freight  train  passed  Robe  the 
conducter  threw  off  a  newspaper  tell- 
ing of  Booth's  crime.  Robe  glanced 
at  the  headlines  and  ran  50  yards  to 
the  colonel's  headquarters  tent.  Excite- 
ment ran  high  in  a  few  minutes  as 
word  of  the  tragedy  spread  with  magic 
swiftness.        Sadness   settled    over    the 


Robe  fought   in   many  battles,   33    en- 1  army  in  the  field,  and  soon  an  under- 


gagements  within  12  months  during 
IS 64  and  1865.  At  Niles  he  had  en- 
listed  in  a  company  organized  here  for 
the  First  Michigan  Volunteer  "sharp- 
shooters." He  took  part  in  Grant's 
seige  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
Va. 

Lincoln  reviewed  the  troops  from  a 
platform  in  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
Washington,  on  April  20,  1864,  as  they 
marched  through  the  city,  and  again 
as  they  were  in  the  field  before  Peters- 
burg. 


cunent  was  seething  through  the 
ranks  that  would  have  carried  the 
northern  army  into  a  relentless  battle 
against  the  rebels  had  not  Lee's  army 
already   been   surrendered. 

Robe  was  with  his  commanding- 
officer  as  they  rushed  upon  Peters- 
burg. The  mayor  met  them,  waving 
a  white  flag  as  they  reached  the  out- 
skirts consideiably  ahead  of  the  skirm- 
ish line.  "I  surrender  Petersburg  to 
avoid  bloodshed,"  the  mayor  told  the 
officer  and  Robe. 


Roberts,  Grace 


Lincoln  at  worship 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Old    Papers    Relating    To 

President    Kept    By 

Wayne  Family. 


Papers  pertaining  to  the  Great 
Emancipator,  particularly  appro- 
priate at  this  time  when  his  122d 
birthday  is  being  celebrated,  have 
been  supplied  the  office  of  The 
Suburban  by  Miss  Grace  Roberts, 
of  Wayne,  whose  late  father,  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Henry  Roberts,  was 
acquainted  with  President  Lin- 
:oln. 

The  following  article,  written 
by  Dr.  Roberts  in  1912,  graphi- 
cally describes  his  first  sight  of 
the  martyred  executive : 

"It  was  my  privilege  as  a  young 
man  to  have  known  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Entering  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the 
fall  of  1863,  the  first  Sabbath  of 
my  sojourn  in  Washington  City  I 
went  to  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church. 

"When  the  time  for  the  long 
prayer  came,  according  to  imme- 
morial usage  in  many  Presbyte- 
rian congregations  a  number  of 
men  stood  up  for  prayer,  and 
among  those  upright  figures  I 
noticed  in  particular  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"As  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Avenue  Church,  I  was  seated  not 
far  from  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Sunday 
services,  and  his  attitude  was  al- 
ways that  of  an  earnest  and  de- 
vout worshiper.  He  was  also  an 
attendant  at  the  weekly  meeting, 


though,  for  a  considerable  period, 
taking  part  in  the  services  pri- 
vately. 

"It  having  become  known  that 
,he  was  an  attendant  at  the  prayer 
meeting,  many  persons  would 
[gather  in  or  near  the  church  at 
the  close  of  the  service  in  order 
to  have  access  to  him  for  various 
purposes. 

"Desiring  to  put  an  end  to  these 
unwelcome  interruptions,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pastor,  arranged  to  have 
Ifhe  President  sit  in  the  pastor's 
room,  the  door  to  which  opened 
fipon  the  lecture  room,  and  there 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  take  a  silent 
rjart  in  the  service.  He  informed 
his  pastor  on  many  occasions  that 
h*  had  received  great  comfort 
from  the  meetings. 

"It  will  be  fifty  years  next  fall 
since  I  came  into  touch  with  the 
man  who,  in  the  providence  of 
Gpd,  was  the  liberator  of  a  race, 
arid  I  shall  always  hold  in  sweet 
and  blessed  memory  my  first  sight 
of1  him    as    a    devout    worshipper 


standing   for   prayer  in   the   sanc- 
tuary of  the  Most  High. 
"(Rev.  Dr.)  William  Henry  Rob- 
erts. 
"Phila.,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1912." 

Dr.  Roberts,  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  1920,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
figures  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  serving  as  Stated  Clerk 
qf  the  General  Assembly  until  his 
death. 

Mrs.  Roberts  also  knew  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  her  first  sight  of 
him  was  when  taken  by  her 
father  to  attend  the  inaugural  pa- 
rlde.  She  also  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Avenue  Church  in 
Washington,  the  family  pew 
being  opposite  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 


WAYNE  PA  SUBURBAN 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1831. 


ROBERTS,   LUCY 

Bob  Davis  Recalls: 
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slEj  Georgia. 


Through  Georgia  Along  the  Trail  of 
President  Coolidge.     (Chap.  HI.). 

Raccoon  Bluff 
1  Zt '  Sapelo  Isle 
I  have  just  come  from  the  home  of 
Lucy  Roberts,  a  negress,  who  up  to 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  was  the 
slave  of  a  white  man.  Apart  from 
having  brought  into  the  world  twelve 
free  children,  five  of  whom  are  still 
living,  the  eldest  now  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  the  glorified  moment  in 
the  life  of  this  black  woman  was 
when  she  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  flesh.  It  was  the  desire  to  hear 
her  talk  of  that  supreme  recollec- 
tion that  brought  me  to  her  humble 
cabin,  accompanied  by  her  son, 
Peter,  born  in  1867. 

She  was  seated  in  an  arm  chair 
but  arose  to  greet  me,  supporting 
herself  on  a  stout  cane.  At  my  re- 
quest she  resumed  her  seat  and  cast 
an  inquisitive  look  upon  her  boy. 
"Ma,"  said  he,  offering  me  a  chair, 
"de  ge'man  come  to  .talk  wid  you 
'bout  de  war.  He  say  you  know 
somp'n  he  want  know  about." 

Lucy  Roberts  flashed  her  still  keen 
eyes  in  my  direction  and  waited  for 
further  particulars.  Eighty-six  years 
set  heavily  upon  her  thin  shoulders 
and  the  body  was  frail  and  rheu- 
matic, but  her  comprehension  was 
unimpaired.    She  was  all  attention. 

Cautiously,  fearing  that  a  direct 
question  would  startle  her  into  con- 
fusion, I  approached  the  subject  in  a 
roundabout  way,  touching  upon  the 
old  slavery  days,  the  beginning  of 
unrest,  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
the  feeling  among  the  blacks. 

'And  you  were  all  through  the 
war?"  I  asked,  taking  advantage  of 
a  hint  that  she  had  dropped. 

"Y-a-a-as,  sir.  When  de  soldiers 
jin'd  up  in  '61  I  was  de  'gaged 
sweetheart  of  Mr.  Sam  Roberts,  a 
young  colored  man  from  Charleston, 
and  de  Gov'ment  say  dat  all  dem 
what  was  'gaged  to  foughtin*  men 
could  go  'long  and  he'p  out.  Y-a-a-as, 
sir.  De  women  folks  had  tents  and 
de  men  folks  had  tents.  Dey  done 
de  foughtin'  and  we  tooked  care  of 
de  sick  and  de  wounded.  In  '64  I 
went  wid  my  man's  reg'ment  up  to 
Washin'ton.  Dat  what  I  done." 
"Then  you  saw  Abraham  Lincoln?" 
Something  flamed  in  her  eyes. 
Lucy  Roberts  became  transformed. 
"Lord,  mister.  You  is  askin'  me  did 
I  see  Abraham  Saint  Lincoln?" 

Peter  broke  in:  "Who  Saint 
Lincoln?    Dat  ain't  his  name." 

"Peter  Roberts,  stop  where  you  is. 
I  say  Abraham  Saint  Lincoln,  and 
dat  what  I  mean.  He  man  Saint, 
and  I  says  it." 

Peter  subsided 'and  Lucy  went  on: 
"Me  and  Sam  come  to  de  White 
House  wid  de  colored  troops.  On  a 
kind  o'  platfo'm  was  two  mans.  Sam 
he  say:  'Lucy,  de  tall  gem'n  is  de 
Pres'dent,'  and  I  say  to  Sam,  'You 
don'   need  tell   me   dat;    I  know  he 


is    Abraham    Saint    Lincoln.^  Fu'st 
Pres'dent  de  United  States.'  " 

Peter  was  on  the  point  of  revisional 
comment,  but  caught  himself.  Lucy, 
wiping  her  thin  lips  with  a  wadded 
handkerchief,  set  out  on  the  joy  of 
description.  Slowly  as  the  words 
struggled  to  escape,  the  slave 
woman,  free  at  last,  rockaj^j  'future 
fro,   her  dark  eyes  u  *on  f ,, 


and  her  mind 

"And  you   c; 
coin— now?"  I 
Lucy  Roberts 
back  on  the  1 
that  the  sixt: 

"Y-a-a-as,  si 
eyes  began  to 
beside  de  man 
talk  wid   him. 
high,  seem  'bout 
black  coat,  lak  a 
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rMr,h'ng  out  over  all  de  people  .  .  . 
and  den  I  look  at  Sam  to  see  if  he 
see  what  I  see  .  .  .  and  Sam  he  look 
right  in  front  of  his-self  kind  o  fixt. 
I  see  by  the,  droop  to  Abraham  Saint 
Lincoln's  shoulders  dat  he  done  a 
heap  o'  hard  wuk  in  his  lifetime,  and 
de  face  done  show  me  dat  he  was 
tir'd  and  de  eyes  was  sad  lak.  Den 
!  I  hear  bugle  music,  way  off  from 
where  come  I  dunno.  De  President 
he  come  down  to  de  front  o*  de  plat- 
form, and  he  look  among  de  people. 
Look  'em  all  in  de  eyes." 

Again  Lucy  wiped  her  lips.  Peter 
Straightened  and  stood  at  attention 
as  though  receiving  a  message  that 
had  come  faintly  from  afar.  ( 

".  .  .  An'  he  see  me  ...  an  1 
say,  'Abraham,*  I  say,  'Abraham 
Saint  Lincoln,  here's  I'm,  Lucy 
Barnard-dat  my  maiden  name-an 
I  know  dat  Gawd  done  carry  ma 
message  to  de  Fu'st  Pres'dent  de 
United  States.  An'  as  I  look  at  him 
all  de  soldiers  and  all  de  people  dis- 
'pear  and  he  was  alone  high  up,  lak 
in  de  sky,  shinin'  and  lookin'  down 
at  me  an*  Sam,  an'  de  glory  was  on 
him,  an'  a  hush  was  all  over  de 
world.  An'  he  speak,  an'  I  hear,  an 
den  I  knows  dat  ma  Abraham  Saint 
Lincoln  would  make  me  free.  An'  I 
is  frG6«  *  *  * 

"Dat  what  she  see;  dat  what  she 
hear,"  murmured  Peter,  his  voice 
breaking  the  spell  that  had  held  the 
I  woman  in  its  mysterious  thrall. 
With  a  slight  tremor  Lucy,  herself 
again,   returned  to  Raccoon  Bluff. 

"Did    you    see   President    Coolidge 
when  he  was  here?"  I  asked. 

"Naw,  sir.  Ah  was  fixin'  to  make 
a  call  to  tell  him  dat  I  once  look  on 
Abraham  Saint  Lincoln,  de  fust 
Pres'dent  de  United  States.  But  wid 
rheumatism  and  ma  bein*  chair- 
ridden',  an*  all  de  folks  pesuerm 
'round,  I  jus'  done  stay  where  I  is. 
I  feels  bad  dat  he  ain't  g'wan  git  dat 
message."  „ 

"I  will  deliver  your  message. 
"Does  you  know  Mr.  Coolidge?    Is 


you  from  Washin'ton?" 

"Yes.  And  your  memories  of 
Abraham  Saint  Lincoln  will  reach 
the  President's  hands." 

"Dat  what  I  want  him  to  have. 
E'ffen  you  can  do  dat  I  suttenly 
will  be  'bliged  to  you.  I'se  too  tired 
to  go  mase'f.  All  my  life  I  been 
a  wurkin'  woman,  an'  when  I 
wurks  I  wurks  hard;  and  when  I 
rests  I  rests  loose." 

Mrs.  Roberts  sagged  back  into  the 
faded  upholstery  of  her  ancient  rock- 
ing chair. 

Peter,  the  sixty-two-year  old  son, 
who  in  all  probability  had  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  story  of  how 
his  mother  came  to  look  upon  her 
.Saint,  escorted  me  from  -the  old 
homestead,  where  Lucy  after  the 
war  came  as  the  bride  of  Private 
Sam  Roberts,  and  mothered  his 
twelve  children.  As  I  started  away 
to  deliver,  on  or  before  March  4, 
1929,  the  message  of  Lucy  Roberts 
to  President  Coolidge,  Peter  made  8 
profound   but   bewildered  bow. 

Copyright.,  1920.   by  Eobert   H.   Daris. 
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tfashi Tagt&n  Ko"berts,   Col.    Timothy  -     Washington 

snow-white  hair 'that  he  wears  rather 
long  and  with  a  fascinating  wave  oyer 
the  temple.     He  has  a  white  goatee 
that  gives  him  the  appearance  of  the 
tvpe  of  Southern  colonel  romanticists 
i-ve   to   descnh°,   bnt   he   ^    "\   "~  y 
Northerner   and   cannot   find   words 
strong  enough  to  express  his  dspuiv 
ciation  of  Jeff  Davis,  who,  he  claims 
fled  from  Richmond  in  the  face  oi 
defeat. 
Carried  Dispatches  for  President. 
Of   his   personal   connections   with 
Lincoln  he  said:    "The  last  year  of 
the  Civil  War  I  spent  in  Washington 
I  was  only  18  years  old  and  carried 
dispatches   to  and   from   the   White 
House    President  Lincoln  was  always 
kind,  always  sympathetic,  and  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  call  for  help, 
especially  from  a  mother.  I  was  very 
proud   to  be   chosen  as   one   of    the  , 
guard   of   honor   when   the   beloved 
President's  body  lay  in  state.    More  ) 
than  30,000  sorrowing  peopie  filed  by. 
Never   has  there   been   known   such 
universal  mourning.   It  was  not  only 
a  President  who  had  passed  away,  it  i 
was  a  friend  of  the  whole  people. 

President  Lincoln  is  described  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  as  homely  and  awk- 
ward. "When  I  saw  him  ride  by  to 
the  White  House  after  his  first  in- 
auguration he  stood  in  the  open 
barouche,  where  ail  could  see  him, 
she  said.  "I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  homely  or  awkward  man. 
He  never  stood  erect  and  nevej 
dressed  as  one  would  expect  the  Cme*. 
Executive  should.  I -thought  that  he 
was  not  at  all  like  White  House  peo- 
ple But  there  was  something  fascinat- 
ing about  his  personality  when  you 
talked  with  him.  One  forgot  his 
horned  face,  his  ^awky  figure  and  ms 
uncouth  clothes." 

Thought  Him  Handsome  Man. 
Colonel  Roberts  goes  even  further 
in  admiration,  for  he  declared :    Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  to  me  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  I  have  ever  known. 
I  could  not  see  his  awkwardness  or 
other    faults    that    some    have    de-  . 
scribed,  for  his  kindliness  of  face  and 
manner  redeemed  everything  else.  If  | 
ever  a  man's  soul  shone  in  his  face,  it 
was  Abraham  Lincoln's." 

Each  year  the  Brooklynites  who  can 
give  a  Lincoln  message  from  per- 
sonal experience  grow  fewer  in  num- 
ber but  the  three  who  were  inter- 
viewed for  todaf  seem  to  have  every 
prospect  of  many  years  to  come. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Coffin  Johnson,  one  of 
the  few  Brooklynites  who  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  personally 
knowing  Abraham  Lincoln,  although 
an  ardent  admirer  of-  the  Emancipa- 
tor, does  not  believe  that  our  national 
heroes  should  be  written  of  as  saints 
without  a  fault. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  although  one  of 
the  finest  men  that  ever  lived,  was 
human  like  the  rest  of  us,"  she  said 
as  we  chatt-d  in  her  apartment  at 
Harbor  View,  62  Montague  st.  "He 
was  almost  unknown  so  far  as  the 
country  at  large  is  concerned  until 
his  nomination,  and  was  not  con- 
sidered a  great  man  until  long  after 
he  had  started  on  his  term  of  office. 
He  had  many  critics,  but  lived  to  at- 
tain a  pinnacle  in  the  worlds  fame 
that  has  never  been  surpassed,  if 
equaled,  in  history.  He  lived  a  lonely 
and  solitary  life  in  many  ways,  but 
had  a  heart  overflowing  with  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  for  every  human 
soul,  especially  those  in  trouble. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  is  almost  92 
vears  old,  greeted  The  Eagle  inter- 
viewer with  a  smile.  "I  know  you 
have  come  to  talk  to  me  about  Lin- 
coln, but  I  fear  I  have  nothing  new 
to  give  you,"  she  said. 

Wife  a  Confederate.  | 

But  she  drifted  into  a  discussion  of 
a  book  recently  published  m  which 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  figures,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  off  on  ber  reminiscences. 
"I  have  not  read  this  boo*,    she  said, 
"but  from  what  my  friends  tell  me 
I  would  say  the  writer  had  the  wrong 
viewpoint.    Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  in 
svmpathy     with     her     husband     on 
slavery,  as  she  was  a  Kentuckian  and 
at  heart   a  Confederate.     To   imply 
that  she  was  the  one  who  dominated 
the   education   and   training   oi    the 
children  and  that  Mr,  Lincoln  had 
little  part  in  the  family  life  is   all 
wrong    Tad,  the  apple  of  his  father  s 
eye,  was  the  devoted  pal  of  the  Presi- 
dent    I  have  seen  him  standing  be-  l 
S  his  father's  chair  with  his  arm- 
tnTown    across    the    broad,    stooping 
shoulders  in  an  attitude  of  deepest 
affection.    No  child  puts  that  on    it 
is  genuine.    The  death  of  Tad  when 
only  a  boy  was  one  of  the  great  griefs 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.    I  do  not  wish 
to  criticize  a  woman  who  has  been 
dead  half   a  century,  but  I   dc not 
think  it  right  to  present  her  as  so 
deferent  from  what  she  really  was 
Tin  Lincoln's  life."      «  , 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  one  of  the  most, 
varied  collections  of  data  concerning 
Lincoln  and  is  always  ready  to  let^a 
visitor  browse  among  the  letters, 
diaries  and  other  documents.  She  is 
still  interested  in  club  life  and  is  a 
fveciuent  guest  of  honor  at  club  func- 
tions. 

Admirer  of  Great  Emancipator. 
Col.  Timothy  H.  Roberts  of  260  Rut- 
land rd.,  who  has  lectured  on  Lincoln 
for  many  vears  and  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  sergeant  of 
the  guard  of  honor  at  Lincoln  s  bier, 
is  always  ready  to  talk  of  his  per- 
sonal   association    with    the     great 

Pr"Thenhfe  of  Lincoln  has  been 
searched  as  that  of  no  other  man  m 
history,"  he  said,  "and  not  one  fault 
or  act  to  his  discredit  has  ever  been 
discovered.  The  most  obscure  parts 
of  his  life  have  been  laid  bare,  and 
never  in  word  or  deed  has  Abraham 
Lincoln  been  found  wanting.  - 

Colonel  Roberts  is  a  tall,  handsome 
man  past  the  80th  milestone.    He  has 
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Rockford,    Thomas  F. 


CARRIED  MESSAGE 
ON  LINCOLN'S  DEATH 

Thomas  F.  Rockford,  Now  72,  De- 
livered Bulletin  to  Newspapers 
Sixty  Years  Ago. 

A  man  and  a  boy  were  the  first  per- 
sons in  this  city  to  receive  the  news 
that  Abraham1  Lincoln  had  been  shot  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth  in  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington.  The  boy  was  Thomas  F. 
Rochford,  now  72  years  old  and  living 
at  1,010  Avenue  N.  Brooklyn.  The  other 
was  a  telegraph  operator.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Rochford,  a  lad  of  12  years,  was 
a  messenger  in  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph office  at  145  Broadway.  There 
was  then  only  one  direct  wire  between 
Washington   and   New  York. 

On  the  night  of  April  14,  1S65.  Roch- 
ford was  sitting  beside  the  telegraph 
operator  waiting  for  a  message  that 
would  send  him  on  another  trip  into 
the  street.  The  Washington  wire  began 
ffl  eEek  off  a  message.  The  operator 
•m&up-ifery  suddenly  and  the  boy,  with 
Ws^  knowledge  of  the  code,  was  able  to 
Tfiak&tftp  what  was  coming  in. 
T,"?^flrff)m  is  shot,"  came  the  words. 
Rochford  with  the  message  in  his  pocket 
started  on  a  run  for  Newspaper  Row. 
Just  outside  the  door  he  was  stopped 
by  two  men  who  asked:  "Is  Lincoln 
dead?"  Mr.  Rochford  holds  to  the 
theory  that  the  plot  against  the  Presi- 
dent's life  was  conceived  in  New  York 
City. 

His  first  stop  was  The  Tribune  office,  ' 
then  on  Nassau  Street,  and  from  there 
he  hurried  to  other  offices  to  give  his 
message.  On  his  way  back  to  Broad- 
way the  messenger  saw  the  crowds  gath- 
ering about  the  bulletin  boards  reading 
the  news  that  shocked  the  city  and  the 
nation. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Rochford  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  because  of  in- 
juries he  received  at  that  time. 
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snrinrfield  Neighbor  of  Lincoln 
s       ii  Roden,    Dr.  Hugh  P. 


Local    Veterans    Often    Spoke 

with  the  Martyred  Emancipator 

at  Washington. 


A  good  many  Newark  veterans  of  the 
Civil  "War  saw  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
he  rode  along  the  lines  at  reviews  of 
the  Army  '6T  the   Potomac  just  before 
an  important  battle  was  to  be  fought, 
or  when  a  new  general  was  to  succeed 
an   old   one   in   command   of  the  army,  ! 
but  there  are  few  who  had  the  honor  Of  j 
talking  with  him  excapt  when  they  lay  i 
wounded  in  hospitals  and  the  President  \ 
visited   those  institutions   in    Washing- 
ton  or  at   the   front    in"  Virginia.      The  j 
story   printed   yesterday   of   City   Clerk 
Connelly's  talk  with  President  Lincoln  | 
at     the     gate     of     the     White     House  j 
grounds,  when  Mr.  Connelly  was  a  boy ; 
soldier    early    in    the    war    to    preserve ! 
the  Union,   was   read   with   interest   by  j 
veterans. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Roden,  who,  like  Mr.  \ 
Connelly,  is  an  ojd  member  of  Lincoln 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  not  only  had  the  honor 
of  talking  with  President  Lincoln,  but 
was  received  by  him  in  the  White 
House.  Young  Roden  was  a  drummer 
boy  in  'one  of  the  early  New  Jersey 
regiments  of  infantry  and  wanted  to 
be  transferred  into  another  regiment 
in  which  an  elder  brother  was  a  non- 
commissioned officer.  After  his  regi- 
ment arrived  in  Washington  the  New- 
ark drummer  boy  resolved  to  go  to  the 
President  and  ask  for  the  transfer, 
after  he  had  been  tpld  that  his  colonel 
could  not  make  the  transfer.  He  got 
Peter  Leary,  a  high  private,  to  accom-  ^ 
pany  him  to  the  White  House,  but  ac 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  Leary  1 1 
backed  out.  Boy-like,  young  Roden  ;jj 
was  determined  to  try  to  get  to  the  j  | 
President,  and  a  kind  soldier  on  guard;? 
let  him  go  to  the  White  House,  after  j| 
saying  there  was  small  chance  that  he  :  | 
would  be  given  an  audience. 

■\V.as    Drummer    Boy.  j| 

But  the  plucky  Newark  drummer  boy  i| 
was  '  admitted  to  the  entrance  hall,  ;  | 
where  senators,  congressmen  and  army  I 
officers  were  waiting  their  turn  to  be  U 
admitted  to  the  room  in  which  Pre:ii-]j< 
dent  Lincoln  received  visitors.  Whenj| 
young  Roden's  turn  came  he  was.  | 
nervous  and  did  not  know  what  to  say  j! 
to  the  tall,  angular,  homely  and  saci  1 5 
looking  man,  whom  he  had  seen  in  i 
Newark  on  the  way  to  Washington  Co  | 
be  inaugurated.  President  Lincoln  was.'! 
so  kindly  that  the  boy  was  reassured,  | 
and  when  the  President  grasped  his  | 
right  hand  and  laid  one  hand  on  his  ! 
head  and  asked  what  he  wanted  young  | 
Roden  said  he  was  a  drummer  boy  in 
■a.  New  Jersey  regiment,  and  then 
stammered  out  his  request  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  regiment  in  which  his 
older  brother  was. 


"I    have    heard    goqa    reports    about 
New  Jersey   soldiers,"    said   the   Presi- 
dent, "and  I  have  noticed  that  many  of 
them  are  very  young.    My  boy,  you  are  ' 
very  young  to  go  to  war,  but  you  show  jS 
a  patriotic  spirit  that  is  commendable,  j 
and  your  desire  to  be  with  your  brother  j 
is  natural."  ji 

President  Lincoln  then  asked  young  j 
Roden  his  age,  how  long  he  had  been 
at  school,  If  his  parents  had  given  their 
consent  to  his  going  with  the  regiment, 
and  he  then  spoke  to  distinguished  men 
who  were  in  the  room  of  the  drummer 
boy.  He  then  went  to  his  desk,  dic- 
tated a  letter,  signed  it  and  gave  it  to 
young  Roden,  and  the  letter  got  for  the 
boy  the  transfer. 

Interview    with    Uucoln. 

"I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  this  in- 
terview with   President   Lincoln,"    said 
Dr.  Roden,   "for  I  am  ashamed  that  1 
had    the    nerve    to    bother    that    busy 
man   when    he   was   overwhelmed   with 
the    cares    of    the    nation    in    the    most! 
critical  period  of  its  existence.     It  was  j  j 
a  great  honor  to  me  to  be  received  by  j ; 
him    and    for    him    to    do    me    such    a 
favor,    but    he    was    one    of    the    most 
kindly    and    sympathetic    men    I    have 
ever  met. 

"He  was  so  tall  that  when  he  stood 
in  front  of  me  he  towered  above  me. 
He  looked  down  on  me  with  his  black 
and  sad  but  kindly  eyes,  and  I  thought 
he  had  wonderful  eyes.  They  changed 
in'  look  with  his  feelings,  as  I  recall 
him,  from  sadness  to  humor  and  from 
sympathy  to  .pride  when  he  spoke  of 
the  volunteer  soldiers.  Of  course  I 
saw  him  on  horseback  at  reviews  after 
that.  I  shall  always  remember  my 
talk  with  him  and  his  fatherly  interest 
in  me." 

Captain  William  H.  Howard,  another 
veteran,  who  is  in  the  office  of  the  city 
comptroller,  also  had  the  honor  of  talk- 
j  ing   with    President   Lincoln   on£e.       It 
I  was  after  Howard  was  wounded  in  a 
I  battle   and   he   was   on   a    cot    in    the    j 
|  Campbell  hospital  at  Washington.    The 
President's    custom    was    to    visit    fre- 
quently the  hospitals  in  which  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers   were. 

One  day  he  came  to  the  Campbell; 
hospital  and  he  stopped  at  Mr.  -How- 
ard's cot,  as  he  did  at  all  the  cots  of  j 
soldiers,  and  asked  him,  at  which  bat-  | 
tie  he  was  shot,  how  serious  the  | 
wound,  what  regiment  he  was  in,  and  j 
he  also  spoke  of  the  splendid  record ; 
the  volunteers  from  New  Jersey  were  j 
making  in  the  field. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  musical  and  veiyj 

kind    voice,    and    I    liked    to    hear    hitn  I 

talk,"    said    Captain    Howard,    "for     he  I 

made  you  feel  that   he  had  a   fatherly  j 

interest  in  you.     He  had  a  sallow,  rug-  j 

geel   face,   with  prominent  cheek  bones,  j 

i  and    I    never   saw   a   ma.i    with    such   a! 

J  sad  face.     I  know  it  was  said  he  liked  j 

;  to    relate    witty    and    humorous    anee- 1 

■  dotes,   but  if  he  did  I  believe  he  did  it' 

'i  to    lessen    the  .great    weight   of   trouble  f 

i  and  worry  that  was  on  his  mind  while  i' 

the  Union  was  In  peril.     I  saw  him  at  I 

the  great' review  riding  along  the  Jinesj 

at  Falmouth  and  his  face  was  gloomy  j 

;  fcher.     I  believe  Providence  gave  Abra-.| 

ham    Lincoln    to    our    country    at    thej 

!  crucial  period  of  its  existence."  .  ._ 

< _  HV. 
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Rodgers,  Jesse  B. 


Springfield  Neighbor  of  Lincoln 

Hjus   Fatter   ] 
«5plit  'Vood  For 
"TKq   IJailJplitter,, 


of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  high  temper,  and 
while  such  an  idea  is  more  or  less  well 
founded,  it  is  easy  enough  for  such  a 
thing  to  be  overrated.  Lincoln  was 
above  being  what  you  would  call  a  'hen- 
pecked' man,  but  he  did  take  care  to 
avoid    any    more    unpleasant    domestic 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  rail- 
splitter,  was  willing  enough  to 
hire  somebody  else  to  split  the 
stovewood  for  him  when  he  be- 
came a  rising  young  lawyer  at  Spring- 
field, 111.  Jesse  B.  Rodgers,  81  years 
old,  boyhood  neighbor  of  the  Civil  War 


President   and   veteran   of   Company   I, 
130th     Illinois     regiment,     is     positive 
about    this,    for    it   was    the    father    of 
Jesse   Rodgers   who   chopped   Avood   for  j 
Lincoln   there   in   Springfield,  and  this  j 
neighborly  contact  and  other  conditions/ 
afforded    the   boy   an   insight   into    the 
homely,  everyday  life  of  a  great  man 
to  tbe  making. 

In  his  little  home  on  North  Green- 
wood street,  Mt.  Washington,  on  a  high 
bluff  overlooking  the  Missouri  River, 
Mr.  Rodgers  tells  the  visitor  many  inti- 
mate facts  of  the  friend  and  neighbor, 
the  lawyer  who  was  loved  by  all  the 
children  in  town,  a  busy  man  who  could, 
and  did^  snatch  a  few  minutes  on  a 
walk  to"  his  office  to  play  marbles  with 
a  group  of  boys  on  a  street  corner. 

As  a  chum  and  schoolmate  of  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  the  lawyer's  son,  Jesse 
Rodgers  knew  much  of  the  home  life  of 
Lincoln  and  his  family.  Many  times  as 
a  youngster  Rodgers  ate  at  the  table  of 
the  lawyer  without  dreaming  that  he! 
was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  future 
President. 

A   Reader   of   Boys. 

"Lincoln  was  the  kind  of  man  whoi 
could  win  the  real  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  boys,"  Mr-  Rodgers  says.l 
"A  whole  gang  of  youngsters  would  ac- 
company him  down  the  street  as  he 
walked  to  and  from  his  office,  and 
often  he  would  stop  to  play  a  game  of 
marbles. 

"  'Here  now,  don't  fudge,'  he  would 
caution,  and  just  before  leaving  he 
would  tell  the  boys  not  to  fight. 

"  'A  game  that's  worth  playing  is 
worth  playing  hard,'  he  would  say.  'Put 
into  it  your  best  efforts,  but  let  those 
efforts  be  friendly.' 

Heard   Debate   With    Douglas. 

"There  was  just  enough  of  the  kindly 
humor  and  banter  to  keep  Lincoln's  ad- 
vice from  sounding  'preachy.'  But 
there  also  was  enough  of  seriousness 
and  deep  meaning  for  it  to  make  an  im- 
pression on   growing  boys." 

Mr.  Rodgers  recalls  speeches  made  at 
the  statehouse  square  by  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas— a  part  of  the  great 
series  of  debates  .which  are  a  part  of 
history. 


"People  nowadays  know  oi  a  aeuaie  ass 
an  orderly  affair  in  an  auditorium  pre-j 
sided  over  by  an  official  who  keeps  time  j 
on    the    speakers,    who    take    turns    in- 
presenting  their  respective  sides  of  the! 
question.     The  debate  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  there  in  Springfield,  as  I 
remember  it,  was  an  open  air  meeting. 
The    speakers  "stood    on    opposite    cor- 
ners of  the  statehouse  square  and  both, 
spoke  at  the  same  time.     The  compara- 
tive effectiveness  of  the  speakers  could 
he  judged  by  the  size  of  the  crowds  that 
gathered  around  them. 

"I  was  not  old  enough  to  have  much 
of  an  opinion  on  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  the  speakers,  but  I  know  that  our 
own   townsman   had   his    share   of   the 

crowd."  .    ■■ 

Lincoln    Not    Henpecked. 

"My  father  chopped  wood  for  the  Lin- 
coln home  and  did  other  work  around 
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experiences  than  were  necessary. 

"For  instance,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  I  were 
partners  in  a  little  conspiracy'  of  our 
own  to  escape  a  scolding  irom  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 


JESSE    B.   RODGBRS   TODAY. 


the  house,  and  one  way  of  really  know- 
ing a  man  is  to  work  for  him,"  Rodg- 
ers said.  "My  father  was  a  good  work- 
man' who  could  turn  out  his  share  of 
honest  service  in  a  day  and  Lincoln 
was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  judge  a 
day's  work  when  he  saw  it.  He  paid 
liberally,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
time.  Fifty  cents  a  day  was  considered 
a,  day's  pay  for  ordinary  labor,  but  Lin- 
coln paid  my  father  75  cents. 

"Alhough  Lincoln  was  jocular  and  full 

of    banter    among    friends,    he    always 

|-seemed  quiet  and  reserved  at  the  family 

table.    There  are  some  who  make  much 


"It  happened  thit  Mr.  Lincoln  lent  [ 
his  carriage  to  a  widow  who  desired  to  J 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend.  The : 
widow  had  me  drive  the  horses  for  her. 
It  was  a  high-strung  team,  but  I  man- 
aged to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  them  until 
on  our  way  back  'from  the  cemetery. 
Then,  as  we  turned  down  the  road  to- 
ward the  widow's  home,  the,  team  got 
frightened  and  away  they  went.  The 
carriage  overturned  and  two  wheels 
were  broken.  Nobody  was  hurt,  but 
after  I  got  the  team  stopped  I  still  harl  i 
good  HeaTto  worry' about,  it  was  up  to 
me  m  take  the  carriage  back  to  the 
Lincoln  home  and  tell  about  the  dam- 
aged wheels. 

"But  I  first  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  of- 
I  fice  and  told  him  all  about  it.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  much  concerned  with 
i  my  worry  over  the  matter— and  I  guess 
there  was  a  little  trace  of  worry  on  his 
own  account.  He  told  me  to  take  the 
carriage  around  to  the  wheelwright  and 
get  it  fixed.  And  as  I  went  out  the 
door  he  turned  and  said: 

"  And  tell  him  to  «end  the  bill  to  me, 
and  for  goodness'   sake,   don't   let   Mrs.  | 
Lincoln  know  about  it.' 

Not  a   "Grasping"   Lawyer. 

"The  mechanic  did  a  good  job,  and 
nobody  could  tell  the  difference.  It  was 
not  for  a  long  time  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
knew  about  it,  and  by  that  time  she  was 
ready  to  take  it  in  good  grace." 

Lincoln's  conscientiousness  in  the  size 
i  of  the  fee3  he  charged  was  commented 
(upon  in  Springfield  even  in  Mr.  Rodgers's 
(day.      His    fees    seem    absurdly    small 
jwhen  considered  today.     There  is  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  says  to  a  client  who 
'evidently  had  asked  him  to  set  a  price: 
|"If  the  case  is  as  stated  within,  I  will 
attend  to  the  case  in  the  supreme  court 
jfor  $10."     0n  another  occasion,  when  a 
client   sent  him   $25,    Lincoln   returned 
$10,  saying  he  believed  $15  a  sufficient 
fee. 

Mr.  Rodgers  recalls  a  story  told  of 
Lincoln's  uneasiness  after  he  had  ren- 
dered a  bill  for  a  case  which  he  had 
won.  Lincoln  went  to  a  banker  friend 
of  Springfield  and  asked  his  advice 
about  it.  As  the  two  discussed  the 
matter  they  met  the  lawyer  who  had 
opposed  Lincoln  in  the  case,  and  as  they 
were  all  friends,  the  banker  suggested 
they  ask  him  what  he  charged.  The 
lawyer  said  that*  since  he  lost  the  case 
he  had  charged  only  $300.  As  Lincoln 
received  only  $200  for  winning  the  case, 
his  conscience  seems  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied. 

Saw   Lincoln    Leave    Springfield. 

Mr.  Rodgers,  the  young  man,  was 
among  the  few  who  were  at  the  station 
to  bid  the  old  friend  and  neighbor  good- 
by  when  he  left  Springfield,  later  to  be- 
come the  great  Civil  War  President. 

"I    was    working    on    a   farm    at    the 
}  time,"    Mr.     Rodgers    says.       "Another 
I  farm  hand  and  I  walked  in  to  see  Lin- 
coln  leave.     Considering  the  greatness 


or  tne  event  it  seems  strange  that  there 
were  so  few  there. 

.  "  'Goodby,  boys,'  he  said  to  us.  'There 
are  dark  days  aheadIl(but  we  must  all 
hold  loyal  to  each  other  and  see  it 
through  to  victory.'  That  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  February,  1861.     He  had 

a  soft,  pleasing  voice  that  was  solemn 
with  feeling  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ex- 
press. War  was  inevitable,  and  all  of 
us  realized  it — and  most  of  all,  Lincoln 
himself.  Men  spoke  in  solemn  tones  of 
the  terrible  calamity  that  was  to  come." 
And  when  it  came,  Jesse  Rodgers,  the 
neighbor  boy  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  en- 
listed with  the  Governor  Yeats  regi- 
ment, the  130th  Illinois.  His  regiment 
was  encamped  near  Mobile,  Ala.,  when 
word  came  of  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln.  


CORP.     JESSE     B.     RODGERS.     FROM     A     DAGUERREOTYPE   TAKEN   IN   MEMPHIS 

IN    1?63. 
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THE   LINCOLN    HOMli   IN    SPRINGFIELD  WHERE  JESSE   RODGERS   AS  A   BOY 
OFTEN  DINED  WITH  .THE  FAMILY   OF      THE      FUTURE      PRESIDENT. 


Rodman,  Julius 


Julius  Rodman,  95,  Dies; 
Knew  Lincoln  In  Illinois 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  June  13. —  (Spe- 
cial)— Funeral  services  will  be  held 
in  Deland,  111.,  Sunday  afternoon 
for  Julius  N.  Rodman,  95  years 
old,  of  La  Porte,  who  as  a  lad  in 
central  Illinois  knew  and  talked 
with  Abraham  YLincoln.  Rod- 
man, ill  10  weeks,  die  dat  Deland 
where  he  had  lived  before  coming 
to  La  Porte  in  1931  to  operate  a 
574-acre  farm  near  here  which  he 
had  purchased. 

Lincoln  served  as  attorney  for 
Rodman's  father.  He  charged  only 
a  $5  fee  for  collecting  a  $5,500 
judgment.  Lincoln  refused  more, 
saying  he  hadn't  worked  much. 
Rodman  often  recalled  Lincoln's 
saying  to  him,  "you  look  like  a 
good  boy." 
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Roesing,  Dr.  Johannes  Lincoln'?,  introductio 

[NOVEL  PICTURE 
OF  OLD  ABE  IN 
ENVOY'S  PAPERS 


The  Evening  Post  Publishes  Recently  Discovered 

Memoirs,  Never  Printed  Before,  of  Hanseatic 

Minister  to  Washington  During  Civil  War 

JOKES    ON    HIS    SCOTCH    CAP 

But  "Remarks  and  Stories  Full  of  Good  Humor 

and  Common  Sense"  Charm  All  Guests  During 

His  First  Dinner  at  Diplomat's  House 


A 


The  following  excerpts  are  taken 
from  the  diary  of  Dr.  Johannes  Roes- 
ing, first  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of 
the  Freetown  of  Bremen,  to  Washing- 
ton, later  Minister  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  then,  vihen  Germany  be- 
came a  united  Empire,  Consul  General 
to  New  York.  His  terms  of  office  were 
from  1861  to  1873. 

His  activities  in  America  during  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  administration  are 
intimately  described  and  give  a  graphic 
picture  of  life  in  Washington  between 
the  foreign  diplomats  and  American 
State  Officials..  The  diary  was  meant 
only  for  the  private  reading  of  his 
family  and  it  is  through  the  courtesy 
of  his  widow,  Frau  Geheimrat  Roesing- 
Von  Ammon,  now  living  in  Bremen, 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  be  trans- 
lated and  these  pages  published. 


^\ 


By   DR.   JOHANNES   ROESING 

TN  1861  I  entered  the  diplomatic 
*■  service.  It  had  been  my  ambi- 
tion to  be  sent  to  some  "big  country" 
and  I  was  grateful  when  the  desire 
was  fulfilled.  My  first  post,  was  a 
modest  one  and  I  became  attache  to 
the  Bremen  embassy  in  the  United 
States  with  a  salary  of  800  dollars. 
Bremen,  represented  by  Schleiden 
since  1853,  had  at  that  time  only 
100,000  inhabitants,  butt  through  its 
commerce  and  shipping  facilities 
had  acquired  a  world  importance 
far  superior  to  its  size.  This  was 
especially  true  in  its  relations  with 
the  United  States.  As  early  as 
1847,  the  energetic  city  had  ar- 
ranged that  the  first  American 
postal  service  connection  with  the 
European  continent  should  use 
Bremen  as  a  port.  The  town  itself 
supported  the  scheme  financially 
and  caused  the  other  German  states 
to  do  the  same.  Soon  after,  the  first 
German-American  postal  treaty 
w«s,s  signed.  This  treaty  became  a 
model  for  the  German-Austrian 
countries. 


When  Schleiden  made  me  his  as- 
sistant, the  affairs  of  the  embassy  had 
increased  materially,  owing  to  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  America,  and  the 
other  Hanseatic  towns,  even  Hamburg, 
often  made  use  of  Bremen's  influence. 
His  position  was  heightened  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  legal  questions  arose 
Swhich  not  only  puzzled  the  Prussian 
Minister  von  Gerolt,  whose  former  pro- 
fession had  been  that  of  mining  en- 
gineer, but  also  caused  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  large  countries  to 
come  to  the  Bremen  representative  for 
advice.  Even  the  leading  men  of 
Lincoln's  administration,  Seward,  Sum- 
ner and  Chase,  did  not  disdain  to  come 
to  the  modest  apartment  of  this  clever 
man  who,  with  unfailing  tact  and  dis- 
cretion, gave  them  any  tips  which  they 
might  need  in  their  new  and  unac- 
customed positions. 

*     *     *     * 

I  arrived  at  an  exciting  time,  and  was 
to  witness  many  unusual  events.  I 
was  not  unprepared,  for  my  lively  In- 
terest in  politics  had  turned  my 
attention  for  many  years  to  the  situa- 
tions arising  oh  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  I  had  a  feeling  that  they  were 
drifting  toward  a  historical  crisis.  Sew- 
ard's words  of  an  "irrepressible  con- 
flict" with  the  slave  owners  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  me  and  I  opposed 
slavery  with  the  full  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  This  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  my  chief,  who,  with  the 
superiority  of  diplomats,  did  not  "see 
one  side  only,"  and,  convinced  of  the 
statesmanship  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  South,  accepted  the  inevitable 
breakup  of  the  Union,  as  one  to  which 
we  must  be  resigned.  It  may  be  noted 
as  a  proof  of  Schleiden's  diplomatic 
talents  that  his  relations  with  some 
of  the  Union  representatives  dfd  not 
interfere  with  those  of  the  new  poten- 
tates. He  had,  in  fact,  many  proofs  of 
their  esteem. 


Schleiden  lived  on  Sixth  Street,  over  a 
French  cook's.  His  lodging  consisted  of 
four  rooms  furnished  comfortably  but 
very  simply.  In  the  same  modest  house 
the   ranking   general  of   the  American 


n  to-  Washington 

army,  Scott,  had  two  rooms,  and  Wash- 
burne,  later  Ambassador  to  Paris;  <>>~? 
ft   similar   lodging,    into   which    I  \''/* 
moved.     I  did  not  feel  s.t  home  in 
diplomatic  boarding  house  of  Mrs. 
ft  fanatical  Southerner.   The  black  serv-i 
tints    and   uninteresting    food   made   It 
seem  gloomy. 

Schleiden  was  wonderful  at  intro- 
ducing me  into  social  affaire.  We  went 
first  to  the  White  House  to  shake  hands- 
with  the  venerable  President  Buchanan 
and  his  beautiful  niece,  Miss  Harriet 
Lane1,  who  guided  his  household  with 
queenly  dignity.  Then  I  soon  felt  at 
home  among  them  all  and  Schleiden's  | 
art  was  admirable  as  he  led  me  through  i 
the  diplomatic  whirlpool.  After  only 
seven  weeks  I  was  so  at  my  ease  that 
he  was  able  to  leave  me  in  charge 
while  he  went  to  New  York  on  a  holi- 
day. I  spent  much  time  in  the  two 
chambers  of  Congress,  but  preferred  the 
Senate,  as  it  was  quieter  and  more 
dignified.  One  could  understand  the 
speeches  here,  while  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  it  was  a  tumult.  It 
was  amusing,  however,  to  watch  the 
easy  behavior  of  these  representatives 
of  the  people,  who  often  sat  with  their 
feet  upon  their  desks,  holding  children 
upon  their  knees,  or  calmly  peeling 
apples. 

It  was  not  so  easy  and  agreeable  to 
move  about  Washington  in  those  days; 
not  as  the>  visitor  of  today  can  do, 
in  the  city  of  "magnificent  distances" 
with  its  asphalt  streets  and  electric 
trams.  The  streets,  whether  paved  or 
not,  in  which  pigs,  and  hens  and  cows 
enjoyed  the  utmost  freedom^  became 
after  each  rainstorm  an  impassable  mud 
puddle.  So  that  the  remark  of  Lord 
Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  was  not 
unjust  when  he  said  that  his  street 
reminded  him  of  the  turbid,  sluggish 
Tiber  in  Rome.  Whenever  there  was 
a  long  stretch  of  bad  weather  it  was 
impossible  to  go  out  except  in  a  car- 
riage, and  even  people  often  got  stuck 
in  the  deep  holes  which  were  even  in 
the  best  streets.  I  myself  saw  the  car- 
riage of.  the  Italian  Ambassador,  re- 
turning home  in  great  state  after  the 
inauguration  of  Lincoln,  overturn  and 
the  Minister  escape  on  the  back  of 
a  negro  who  waded  into  the  mud  to 
rescue  him.  On  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
a  carriage  of  which  I  saw  the  wreckage 
overturned  into  a  mud  crater,  drowning 
horses   and   driver. 

Society  in,  Washington  was  in  a  state 
of  collapse  because  of  the  secession. 
The  extreme  Southerners  had  already 
turned  their  backs  on  it  when  I  came. 
The  representatives  of  the  Northern 
border  States  still  hesitated.  To  them 
belonged  the  old  Washington  families 
of  Corcoran,  Riggs,  Macgruder,  whom  I 
met  often  at  Schleiden's  dinner  table, 
together  with  many  other  loyal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  order  like  Guthrie, 
Crittenden,  etc.  The  seventy-four-year- 
old  Lieutenant  General  Scott  kept  fair 
order  with ,  his  badly  disciplined  and 
ill  equipped  army  of  1,000  men.  The 
navy  yard  was  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  Dahlgren  (the  inventor  of  the 
cannon  named  after  him)  and  Captain 
Paulding.  There  were  some  political 
salons  where  on  neutral  ground  the 
enemy  factions  met  and  conversed 
peaceably. 


A  great  political  center  was  the  re- 
ceptions of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Senator  Douglas,  who  had  a  stately 
and  beautiful  wife.  He  was  a  great 
opponent  of  Lincoln's  as  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  Northern  Democrats  who 
were  readjr  to  make  all  sorts  of  con- 
cessions to  the  South.  This  important) 
man,  a  mighty  speaker  (he  was  called 
the  "Little  Giant"),  was  courted  on  all 
sides.  After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
he  chose  the  Northern  6ide,  but  death 
soon  took  him  from  an  unfortunate 
position. 

Schleiden,  with  his  usual  foresight, 
had,  meanwhile,  got  near  to  the  com- 
ing men.  William  H.  Seward  was  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  new  regime.  Just 
because  of  this  the  highest  honors 
were  not  given  to  him.  The  politicians 
believed  that  they  would  find  an  easier 
mark  in  the  inexperienced  Lincoln.  But 
Lincoln  knew  that  he  needed  the  clever 
New  York  Senator  and  made  him  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  and  so  he  became 
the  chief  pillar  of  the  new  Government. 
Seward  often  used  to  come  to  Schlei- 
den's,  although  he  avoided  great  parties, 
and  discuss  with  him  not  only  inter- 
national questions,  but  those  of  im- 
portance in  the  relations  with  foreign 
diplomats,  such  as  social  rules  and  a 
knowledge  of  wine.  He  also  took  a 
jman  trained  by  Schleiden  as  a  butler. 
'  Schleiden  was  on  even  more  intimate 
terms  with  Charles  Sumner,  the  classi- 
cally educated  Senator  of  Massachusetts 
and  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  slave 
owners,  who  in  return  hated  him  cor- 
dially. From  one  of  these,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
received  a  heavy  blow  with  a  stick. 

The  newly  elected  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  had  set  out  from  his 
home  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  the  third 
week  of  February  and  had  reached 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  a  triumphal 
course.  Then  for  a  few  days  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  him,  until  one  fine 
morning,  on  the  23d  of  February,  he 
appeared  in  Washington,  having' passed 
through  Baltimore  in  a  foggy  night. 
There  was  no  lack  of  jokes  about  the 
hero  with  the  "Scotch  cap."  Seward 
also  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  his 
unconventional  entry  and  was  puzzled 
how  to  introduce  the  rustic  man  into 
society.  Schleiden  helped  him  with  this 
and  suggested  to  Seward  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  Lincoln  were  to 
come  to  his  house  to  a  dinner  party 
where,  surrounded  by  political  friends, 
the  President  could  meet  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  informally. 
Seward  approved  of  this  and  soon 
brought,  Lincoln's  acceptance. 

The  event  had  to  be  arranged  quickly 


as  a  President  in  power  cannot  accept 
dinner  invitations,  least  of  all  from  a 
foreign  diplomat.  So  the  memorable 
party  took  place  just  two  days  before 
the  inauguration,  on  the  second  of 
March,  Schleiden  showed  all  his  dip- 
lomatic talents  in  the  choice  of  guests. 
Besides  General  Scott  and  a  member  of 


the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  David 
Davis  of  Illinois,  the  chief  members  of 
the  future  Government  took  part, 
though  none  of  them  except  Seward  had 


been  elected  as  yet.  The  newly  elected 
Vice-President,  Hamlin,  had  refused,  as 
well  as  did  Baron  von  Gerolt  on  account 
of  Prussian  state  mourning.  Among  the 
diplomats  present  were  Lord  Lyons, 
Roest  Van  Limburg,  Chevalier  Van 
Huelsemannl  and,  as  a  New  York  re- 
porter mentioned,  the  new  secretary  of 
the  Bremen  Legation,  Mr.  de  "oesing! 

We  were  just  fourteen  persons  at  the 
table,  as  many  as  the  little  room  could 
hold.    This  time  everything  went  well. 

and  for  each  of  the  twelve  courses' 
Schleiden  had  two  carefully  chosen 
wines  to  select  from. 

This  was  a  difficult  task  for  the  chief1 
guest,  who  did  not  know  of  such  things. 
Aftef  dinner,  also,  our  guest  of  honor 
was  impressed  by  the  battery  of  liqueurs 
which  were  served  as  a  "pousse  cafe," 
After  tasting  several  of  them  he  re- 
marked, "Whisky  is,  after  all,  the  best." 
Lincoln  did  not  show  the  slightest  un- 
easiness  in  the  unaccustomed  surround- 
ings and  diverted  us  with  many  char- 
acteristic remarks  and  stories,  for  which 
he  later  became  famous,  and,  indeed, 
they  were  full  of  good  humor  and  com- 
mon sense. 

When  the  Wine  of  the  Rose  of  1624 
from,  the  Bremen  Rathskeller  was  served, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  future  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  calculated  its  value 
with  the  most  complicated  interest  cal- 
culations which  Lincoln,  quite  fright- 
ened, cut  off  with  the  words,  "Stop 
that  talk  about  interest,"  as  he  quickly 
drained  his  glass. 

It  was  said  that  this  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Cameron,  who  also  had 
angled  for  this  office,  begged  Schleiden  . 
for  half  a  bottle  of  the  costly  wine  to 
"cover  the  United  States  debt."  He- 
got  it  and  returned  the  compliment 
with  a  bottle  of  over  forty-year-old 
Monongahela  whisky. 

This  dinner  before  the  inauguration 
was  the  talk  of  the  day  in  Washington.  | 
Large  crowds  of  people  waited  at  the 
end  of  the  street  and  at  Willard's  Hotel 
where  the  President  was  staying. 
Schleiden  was  universally  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  of  the  evening. 
These  exquisite  little  dinners  were  a 
specialty  with  him,  and  "Never  miss 
an  invitation  from  Schleiden"  was  a 
proverb.  He  had  a  French  caterer, 
called  Demonet,  who  had  already  served 
the  sybaritic  Minister  Casimir  Perler, 
in  Louis  Philippe's  reign  and  was  re- 
garded as  an  authority  in  all  matters 
of  the  table.  It  was  a  miracle  how 
Schleiden  could  do  all  of  this  on  his 
$6,000  salary.  Everything  that  could 
be  got  came  from  abroad  and  was  duty 
free  and  the  costly  wines  from  the 
Bremen   Rathskeller   were   a   present. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  fourth  of  March  the  festive 
inaugui-ation  of  the  President  took 
place  at  the  Capitol.  The  whole  Diplo- 
matic Corps  was  present  and  we  could 
watch  the  memorable  act  from  near  by. 
It  was  not  quite  as  dignified  as  I  had 
imagined,  especially  at  the  end,  when 
all  order  ceased  and  a  real  riot  ensued 
and  it  was  difficult  to  get  back  tc  our 
carriages.  An  impressive  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  the  swearing  in  of  the 
Senate,  which  had  been  reduced  one- 
third;    the    introduction    of    the    new 


President  through  the  old,  tne  oaui 
on  the  Constitution  given  at  the  hands 
of  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
and  Lincoln's  inauguration  speech,  given 
under  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol. 
The  day  closed  with  the  customary  in- 
auguration ball,  given  in  a  large  wooden 
barn  specially  built  for  the  occasion 
near  the  City  Hall.  Btichanan  did  not 
appear  but  Douglas  entered,  escorting 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  by  this  the  peace 
between  the  War  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  was  publicly  established. 

The  inauguration  was  followed  by  a 
few  weeks  of  calm  before  the  storm 
Meanwhile  the  secession  movement 
continued;  finally  Virginia  also  broke 
away,  the  State  to  which  belonged  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Potomac  lying 
opposite   Washington. 

About  Easter,  at  the  end  of  March, 
Schleiden  took  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence, in  order  to  rest  a  little  in  the 
North  and  recover  from  all  the  ex- 
citement. That  put  affairs  into  my 
hands  for  the  first  time.  I  now  went 
over  all  the  prescribed  paths,  to  the 
Capitol,  the  Departments,  especially 
on  the  regular  receiving  days  of  the 
State  Department,  to  colleagues,  also 
to  the  White  House  on  the  weekly  re- 
ception days,  in  order  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible.  I  absorbed  enough  from 
all  sides  to  draw  up  a  report  and  send 
it  to  my  government  by  every  mail 
(at  that  time,  only  twice  or  three  times 
a  week).  I  also  wrote  copiously  for  my 
newspapers. 

*  «     *     * 

But  soon  the  fire  began  to  smolder. 
A  storm  was  gathering  around  Charles- 
ton, where  the  Union  Fort  Sumter, 
located  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  was 
resisting  the  demand  that  it  yield  to 
the  insurrectionary  state  government. 
It  ended  in  a  bombardment  of  the 
weakly  manned,  badly  equipped  and 
inadequately  provisioned  post,  twelve 
hours  of  which  led  to  the  capitulation 
of  Major  Anderson,  on  April  13,  with- 
out the  loss  of  one  human  life. 

A  singular  condition  now  existed.  The 
capital  of  the  Union,  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  was  cut  off  from  all  con- 
nection with  the  outer  world,  no  news- 
papers, no  mail,  no  telegrams  were  com- 
ing through;  the  papers  appearing  In 
Washington  had  to  fill  their  space  with 

local  liews.  Only  the  waterway  from 
the  ocean,  the  Potomac,  still  stood  open 
— save  where  it  was  blocked  by  shore 
batteries  of  the  South — but  it  was  not 
used;  trade  vessels  would  not  trust 
themselves  through  the  insurgent  coun- 
try, especially  since  it  was  known  that 
several  Unionist  war  vessels  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Southerners  at 
Norfolk;  in  the  North,  however,  no 
ship  was  prepared  for  battle.  But  at 
that  time  no  one  thought  that  this 
condition  could  last  fully  six  days. 

*  *     *     * 

On  April  25  we  were  set  free.  This 
was  due  to  General  Benjamin  Butler  of 
Massachusetts,  a  political  officer  of 
the  militia,  a  war  Democrat,  who  later 
became  much  talked  of;  I  soon  learned 
to  know  him  even  better.  He,  with 
his  troop  of  militia,  upon  learning  in 
Philadelphia  that  the  overland  route 
was  closed,  had  come  by  water  down 
the  Susquehanna  River,  up  Chesapeake 
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Bay,  and  delivered  a  surprise  attack 
upon  Annapolis.  The  Seventh  Militia 
Regiment  of  New  York,  consisting  of 
a  commissioned  troop  of  wealthy 
young  men,  had  joined  with  him. 
From  Annapolis  they  had  pushed  for- 
ward, following  the  railway  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  it  in  condition. 
The  telegraph  leanwhile  remained 
disorganized.  It  thus  came  about  that 
nothing  was  known  in  Washington  of 
the  approach  of  the  relief  forces,  until 
suddenly,  at  midday,  military  music 
was  heard,  audible  from  the  station  as 
far  as  the  Capitol,  and  troops  were 
seen   entering   Pennsylvania   Avenue. 

The  New  Yorkers  even  carried  & 
couple  of  howitzers  with  them,  which, 
they  drew  themselves.  There  was  not 
a  horse  in  the  entire  company.  On  the 
following  day  came  more  Massachusetts 
men  and  Rhode  Island  engineers;  on 
the  27th,  when  Schleiden  came  back, 
more  New  Yorkers  and  Pennsylvanians 
marched  in,  and  now  reinforcements 
followed  daily,  until,  by  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  after  Baltimore  had  also 
been  occupied  by  Butler,  some  30,000 
men  were  gathered  in  and  around 
Washington;  militia  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  for  three  months  service. 

To  these  were  then  added  the  three 
year  volunteers  who  had  not  been 
called  to  the  colors  by  the  President 
until  May.    -  - 


Of  these,  attention  was  especially 
attracted  by  the  regiment  recruited  by 
Colonel  Blenker  (who  had  seen  service 
in  the  fighting  in  Greece  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer  with  the  Bava- 
rians and  in  1849  had  played  a  part 
in  the  -Palatinate  movement)  from 
among  the  Germans  (the  American 
regiment  of  1,000  men),  mostly  men 
who  had  seen  service,  partly  under  of- 
ficers with  military  experience.  Also 
the  Garibaldi  Guard,  made  up  of  ad- 
venturers of  all  nationalities,  who  had 
gathered  together  under  the  sign  of 
the  red  shirt,  and  the  regiment  re- 
cruited by  the  youthful  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  wealthy 
manufacturer  Sprague,  from  among  hia 
workmen,  and  led  by  himself. 

This  dashing  young  man  was  soon 
the  lion  of  the  day  in  Washington.  He 
won  the  favor  of  the  piquant  eighteen- 
year-old  Kate  Chase,  only  daughter  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  married 
her.  The  marriage,  however,  was  not 
a  happy  one;  she  left  him  when  his 
fortunes  failed;  he  died  early,  in  pov- 
erty. She  survived  him  many  years, 
but  after  the  death  of  her  father,  who 
had  accumulated  no  wealth,  she  came 
to  grief  and  I  understand  that  she  died 
only  a  few  years  ago  in  the  greatest 
want. 

Lincoln's  blockade  proclamation  of 
April  ,  19  caused  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  because  it  could  not  be  made 
effective  on  the  long  coast,  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  maritime  resources--  and 
the  fact  that  many  questions  of  inter- 
national law  were  involved.  The  diplo- 
mats, even  the  British  Ambassador,  al- 
ways listened  to  Schleiden's  views  on 
the  matter.  Finally  the  Government 
took  heart  and  on  May  24,  occupied 
the    southern    bank    of    the    Potomao 


which  controlled  Washington,  irom 
Arlington  Heights  opposite  Georgetown 
as  far  as  the  small  port  of  Alexandria, 
the  terminal  for  ocean  navigation.  The 
first  sacrifice  was  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  New  York  "Fire  Zouaves"  re- 
cruited from  men  of  the  fire  brigade, 
Colonel  Ellsworth. 

*     *     •     * 

Surely  no  battle  has  ever  been  played 
out  by  the  public  as  this  one,  and  over 
no  other  has  uncertainty  prevailed  for 
so  long,  except  as  to  the  ultimate  re- 
sult— that  the  United  States  had  suf- 
fered an  ignominious  defeat.  Half  of 
Congress,  numerous  other  politicians, 
journalists  and  other  onlookers,  &ad 
streamed  out  from  Washington  to  the 
neighboring  battlefield  in  order  to  take 
part  in  a  glorious  action.  All  came 
back  in  disorder,  and  nobody  could  ac- 
count to  himself  or  to  others  as  to 
what  had  taken  place. 

For  Washington,  these  were,  of 
course,  days  of  the  highest  excitement, 
less  so  for  Schleiden,  who  during  his 
absence  in  the  country  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  disturbed,  and,  at  his 
farm,  only  saw  and  heard  the  news 
I  brought  to  him  every  evening.  But 
in  the  city  the  thunder  of  the  cannon 
was  plainly  heard,  and  minds  were 
pulled  this  way  and  that  by  the  most 
contradictory  reports.  While  the  bat- 
tle was  still  being  waged,  came  the 
sudden  surprise  of  a  regiment  march- 
ing back   across  the  bridge. 

The- »  were  militia,  I  do  not  know 
from  which  State,  who  in  marching 
forward  had  learned  from  their  time- 
pieces that  their  three  months  had  ex- 
pired and  were  now  on  the  return 
journey.  The  fugitives,  who  had  stood 
in  battle,  came  only  from  the  next  day, 
the  22d,  onward;  the  Blenker  men, 
who  covered  the  retreat,  came  last  in 
good  order.  But  on  the  evening  and 
the  night  of  the  twenty-first  the  entire 
hoard  of  vag  ond  warriors  were  already 
pressing  back  into  the  city. 

One  of  the  first  was  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Tines,  its  famous 
I  battle,  reporter,  William  Russell,  who 
from  that  time  onward  was  known  as 
Bull  Run  Russell,  whose  acquaintance 

I  already  made  convivially  at  the  horns 

of   Lord   Lyons. 

*     *     *     * 

He  drew  up  a  report  the  same  night 
for  his  newspaper,  which  was  not  dis- 
tinguished for  its  clearness,  and  sent  it 
by  the  Cunard  steamer  from  Boston,  as 
the  European  telegraph  did  not  then 
exist.  As  courier  he  engaged  Schlei- 
den's English  servant,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  city,  for  $100,  without 
saying  a  word  about  it  to  "his  master 
or  myself.  Naturally  Master  Charles, 
the  servant,  as  soon  as  I  reported  this 
to  Schleiden,  had  to  vacate  his  job.  In 
[this  way,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  cost 
Schleiden  a  good  valet. 

Likewise,  of  course,  the  brave  Mc- 
i  Do  well  lost  his  command,  also — and  rie- 
iservedly — the  faint-hearted  Patterson, 
I who  had  not  been  able  to  hold  Johns- 
ton,  while   the  old  General   Scott  dis- 


appeared quietly  from  the  picture  later 
on.  McClellan  took  his  place.  Mc- 
Dowell, however,  under  various  com- 
manders, led  another  corps  with  dis- 
tinction. Also,  after  this  catastrophe, 
Cameron  handed  over  the  War  Depart- 
j  ment  to  Edwin  Stanton,  who  held  the 
reins  firmly  in  his  hands  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

At  first,  both  sides  were  shaken  by 
the  first  encounter  and  unfit  for  any 
offensive.  The  Confederates  also  had 
only  escaped  serious  defeat  by  singular 
Hick.  Thus  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet  set  in  while  force  gathered  and 
consolidated.  Washington  prepared  for 
its  regular  summer  holidays,  mine  be- 
ing in  the  month  of  August,  and  very 
necessary  for  me  after  all  the  excite- 
ment. 

•     «     *     » 

I  made  use  of  them  for  a  trip  to  the 
North  and  East.  Passing  through  Bal- 
timore, I  first  repaired  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
iron  and  glass  industry;  petroleum  was 
still  unknown.  Compared  with  this 
black  city,  the  neat  Cleveland,  a  tim- 
ber center  on  Lake  Erls,  presented  an 

!  agreeable  contrast.  By  boat'  over  the 
lake  to  Buffalo,  I  halted  a  few  days 
at  beautiful  Niagara,  where  splendid 
baths  were  offered  me  at  the  Cataract 
House,  which  was  built  in  the  rapids 
at  that  time.     Then  down  the  mighty 

]  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Thousand  Islands, 
a  rushing  trip  through  the  river's 
rapids  to  Montreal,  where  I  remained  for 
one  day  and  especially  admired  the 
landscape  beauty  of  the  cemetery;  then 
further  by  boat  to  towering  Quebec, 
where  I  again  lingered  and  visited  the 
beautiful  Montmorency  Falls  in  the 
vicinity. 

A  trip  of  several  days  by  boat  took  me 
into  the  wilderness  of  the  Saguenay 
River  as  for  as  the  end  of  all  civiliza- 
tion at  Haha  Bay.  From  Quebec  I 
went  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  to  Boston, 
where  I  visited  Senator  Sumner,  who 
showed  me  the  historic  places. 

October,  the  most  beautiful  month  in 
North  America,  had  arrived  by  the  time 
I  met  Schleiden  at  the  comfortable 
Brevoort  House,  the  hotel  of  diplomats 
In  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  There  I  en- 
joyed about  fourteen  more  days  with 
friends,  until,  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  I  returned  refreshed  and 
strengthened  to  Washington,  after  pass- 
ing through  Philadelphia — where  I  saw 
Independence  Hall,  Girard  College  and 
other  sights — and  Baltimore.  Schleiden 
followed  fourteen  days  later. 


A  deeper  stir  took  place,  especially  in 
the  diplomatic  world.  In  November, 
through  the  Trent  affair.  From  this 
English  mall  boat,  in  West  Indian  wa- 
ters, the  commander  of  the  American 
warship  San  Jacinto,  Captain  Wilkes 
(in  whose  house  we  also  foregathered 
at  Washington),  had  forcibly  removed 
the  emissaries  of  the  insurgent  States, 
former  Senators  Mason  (of  Virginia) 
and  Slidell  (of  Louisiana),  and  had 
brought  them  as  prisoners  to  Boston. 

Great  Britain,  which  had  already  rec- 
ognized the  Confederate  States  as  a 
war-waging  power,  demanded  satisfac- 
tion for  this  injury  and  had  decided 
upon  war.  Ships  and  troops  .were  al- 
ready   on    the    way    to    Canada,    when 


Seward  yielded  and  released  the  pris- 
oners with  a  note  of  apology.  It  was 
later  said,  perhaps  rightly,  that  had  the 
telegraph  existed  at  that  time,  the  war 
could  not  have  been  stopped.  The 
representatives  of  the  two  sides,  Lord 
Lyons  in  Washington  and  Adams  In 
London,  both  very  tactful  and  mod- 
erate men,  thus  had  time  to  discuss 
the  case  quietly  and  come  to  a  rea- 
sonable solution.  But  for  six  weeks 
the  matter  kept  us  under  tension  and 
gave  new  opportunity  to  engage  our- 
selves In  the  most  Intricate  questions 
of  national  law. 

I  devoted  myself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible during  the  winter  to  society,  in 
which  I  still  lacked  a  sure  rooting. 
I  felt  better  at  work;  among  the  cur- 
rent Embassy  circles,  which  Schlelden 
skillfully  enabled  me  to  approach,  1 
studied     the     political,     military     and 


economical  conditions  of  the  country. 
*     *     •     • 

Particularly  interesting  personalities 
in  society  were  the  Orleans  princes, 
Joinville  and  his  nephews,  the  Count  of 
Paris  and  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  both  of 
whom'  had  entered  the  army  and,  as 
adjutants  of  McClellan,  had  taken  an 
active  part  In  his  operations.  They 
naturally  did  ail  they  could  to  avoid 
the  representatives  of  the  Bonapartlst 
regime,  but  one  met  them  In  many 
American  houses,  and  at  the  home  of 
the  very  hospitable  Brazilian  Ambassa- 
dor, Llsboa,  because  the  Princess  Join- 
vllie  had  been  a  Brazilian  princess. 
Prince  de  Joinville  was  a  man  of  high 
intelligence,  especially  familiar  with 
naval  matters,  the  young  men  were 
charming  In  company,  devoted  to  study 
and  loyal  to  their  chief  and  to  the 
affair  to  which  they  were  giving  their 


services.  The  Count  of  Paris  later  pub- 
lished a  very  carefully  worked  up  and 
well-written  history  in  seven  volumes 
on  the  Civil  War,  a  work  which  was  un- 
fortunately not  concluded;  it  breaks  off 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1863. 
It  is  a  valuable  source  of  history,  espe- 
cially for  the  first  period,  which  the 
author  himself  experienced.  In  the 
autumn  of  1862,  the  young  princes  left 
the  scene,  together  with  General  Mc- 
Clellan. Schleiden  also  had  these  in- 
teresting guests  once  at  his  table,  and 
Crutchet,  the  cook,  under  the  reserve  of 
his  Bonapartist  sentiments,  once  more 
did  his  best. 

After  the  first  week  of  March,  an 
event  in  the  maritime  field  aroused  the 
most  general  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  world.  This  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  ironclad  ships  in  Virginian 
waters.    It  was  all  the  more  sensational 


because  preparations  had  been  scarcely 
noticed.  It  was,  in  fact,  known  that 
the  Southerners  had  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing some  of  the  warships  sunk  near 
I  Norfolk  in  the  spring,  and  there  were 
rumors  that  efforts  had  been  made  to 
recondition  the  frigate  Merrimac. 
•  •  *  • 
But  it  was  a  complete  surprise  when, 
on  March  8,  this  vessel,  in  quite  al- 
tered form,  broke  forth  as  a  floating 
battery  and  playfully  demolished,  one 
after  the  other,  the  Unionist  warships 
of  wood,  which  were  still  lying  by 
Hampton  Roads,  and  whose  smooth 
cannons  ineffectually  shot  their  charges 
?■  gainst  her  metaled  side.  The  alarm 
in  Washington  was  greater  than  after 
Bull  Run,  for  the  water  route  to  the 
city  was  exposed  to  this  monster, 
against  which  there  was  no  means  of 
protection.  My  black  servant  Lewis  was 


already  trembling  for  his  scarcely  ob- 
tained liberty.  But  the  following  day 
went  by  without  anything  happening, 
and  now,  on  the  evening  of  March  9, 
the  wonderful  tidings  were  circulated 
that  in  the  early  morning  of  that  day 
when  the  Virginia  (thus  had  the  Mer- 
rimac been  rechristened)  was  preparing 
to  continue  her  work  of  destruction,  an 
undefinable  thing  which  had  steamed 
from  the  North  during  the  night — some- 
thing similar  to  a  cheese  box — had  op- 
posed her  and  had  so  set  upon  the  vic- 
tor of  the  previous  day,  at  close  range 
with  two  heavy  guns  on  a  revolving 
tower  that  the  other  vessel,  hit  below 
the  water  line,  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  the  scene  in  an  almost  sinking 
condition. 

Everything  In  the  nature  of  armed 
Southern  ships  lying  in  ,the  James 
River  withdrew,  after  a  four-hour  bat- 
tle, before  the  gruesome  thing,  which 
seemed  invulnerable,  and  Washington 
was'  saved. 

It  was  the  Monitor,  constructed  se- 
cretly in  New  York  by  the  Swede,  John 
Ericsson,  and  completed  in  four  months, 
a  completely  new  type  of  ship,  whose 
hull,  except  for  one  foot,  lay  under 
water,  with  an  armored  deck  of  four- 
teen centimeters,  out  of  which  rose  a 
revolving  tower,  armored  eighteen  cen- 
timeters strong,  mounted  with  two 
rifled  cannons  of  the  then  strongest 
caliber,  thirty  centimeters  diameter. 
Although  the  floating  capacity  and  sea- 
worthiness of  this  entirely  new  type 
of  vessel  had  not  yet  been  proved,  a 
fearless  officer,  the  Naval  Lieutenant 
Worden,  had  undertaken  to  bring  her 
from  New  York  to  Hampton  Roads. 

In  March  Schleiden  went,  on  leave  of 
absence,  to  Europe  and  I  was  Installed 
as  charge  d'affaires.  As  Batjer  had 
gone  with  him,  I  had  to  have  the  help 
of  Buddecke,  who  was  employed  as  a 
secretary  at  the  Embassy,  and  I  found 
him  again  in  1893,  upon  my  last  visit 
to  Washington,  serving  as  privy  coun- 
cillor and  head  of  chancery  in,  the 
Embassy.  For  managing  the  business, 
a  duty  which  lasted  six  months,  I  re- 
ceived no  compensation  whatever  from 
the    Government;    Schleiden,    however, 


placed  at  my  disposal,  for  entertaining 
purposes,  the  wine  cellar  in  his  rooms. 
During  this  time  events  kept  me  on. 
the  move  the  whole  summer. 

*     *     *     * 

Then,  in  our  near  vicinity,  happen- 
ings took  place  which  shook  even  the 
stronger  nerves.  .  .  .  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated  in  a  theatre  (Ford's), 
three  blocks  from  our  home,  where  he 
was  seeing  the  then  popular  play,  "Our 
American  Cousin."  .  .  .  The  city,  still 
bare  of  troops,  seemed  to  have  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  Southern  fanatics. 
Then  our  doctor  said  that  my  wife  must 
be  removed  without  delay,  at  any  cost, 
from  this  atmosphere.  On  the  evening 
of  April  17  I  went  with  her,  In  a  closed 
sleeping  compartment,  direct  to  New 
York,  where  Bierwirth,  the  friend  who 
had  been  advised  by  telegraph,  received 
her  in  Jersey  City,  and  made  her  wel- 
come at  his  comfortable  home  in  Pierre- 
pont  Street,  Brooklyn,  until  she  sailed. 
She  soon  recovered,  under  the  benev- 
olent influence  of  the  friendly  daugh- 
ters, the  widowed  Mrs.  Stolterfoht  and 
the  lady  who  was  later  Mrs.  von  Ber- 
nuth.  I  could  not  at  that  time  linger 
there,  but  without  leaving  the  railway 
station  I  turned  about  and  went  back 
to  Washington,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  Presi- 
dent on  the  nineteenth,  and  to  close 
business  matters.  That  kept  me  in 
Washington  for  fourteen  days  longer. 


i 


Roff a,  JJohn 


1 


Guard  Over  Lincoln's  Body  at 

Harrishurg  Lives  at  Comstock 


Jas  A.  Roff,  Soldier  at  15, 
Believed  Only  Veteran 
Alive  Who  Escorted  Re- 
mains to  Philadelphia. 


"The  train  bearing  President 
Lincoln's  body  pulled  into  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  about  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  It  had  started  to  rain, 
but  officials  in  Harrisburg  had 
forseen  nasty  weather,  and  the 
hearse  which  met  the  train  was 
a  specially  built  one — " 

The  speaker  paused,  out  of 
breath,  and  racked  his  memory 
which  has  become  dim  and  hazy 
since  that  immemorial  day  just 
a  week  after  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator was  assassinated  on  April 
14,  1865,  for  additional  details 
to  that  great  event  in.  American 
history. 

James  A.  Roff,  one  of  the  few 
living  members  of  the  military 
guard  that  marched  with  the  body 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  through  the 
streets  of  Harrisburg,  and  perhaps 
the  only  old  soldier  alive  today 
who  escorted  the  body  out  of  Har- 
risburg, and  through  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  can't  remember  as 
vividly  as  he  would  like. to. 

But  slowly,  and  by  bits,,  he  was 
able  to  describe  graphically  the 
details  of  the  funeral  march,-  as 
he  sat  back  in  his  cushions  in  his 
home  in  Comstock.  His  wife,  a 
sprightly  little  woman  of  74,  who, 
in  spite  of  her  years  can  fly  up 
and  down  stairs  as  swiftly  as  a 
youngster,  and  who  can  still  push 
a  stalled  car  out  of  a  snow  bank. 

■n'hcn  occaaiTjn  necessitates,  nerperr 
her  husband  of  54  years  to  recall 
some  of  the  more  important  and 
faded    incidents 

After  a  bit,  Private  Roff,  of  the 
27th  Independent  New  York  bat- 
tery--—he  still  likes  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  member  of  his  old 
outfit — continued. 

MARCHED    TO    CAPITOL 

"Six  white  horses,  so  higly 
trained  that  no  lines  were  needed 
to  drive  them,  drew  the  hearse 
slowly  from  the  railway  station, 
up  the  main  thoroughfare.  On 
either  side,  in  front  and  at  the 
rear  marched  a  guard  of  hand- 
picked  men,  mostly  from  the  Vet- 
erans Reserve  Corps. 

"The  procession  marched  to  the 
capital  grounds,  the  hearse  being 
drawn  to  a  place  in  the  center  of 
the  grounds,  and  guard  forming  a 
square  around  the  murdered  Civil 
war,  president. 

"It  was   raining  hard   now,   and 
at  a  low  order  from  the  officers  in 
charge,  we  reversed  arms,  pointing 
the  barrels  of  our  rifles  downward 
to   keep   out   the  rain.      The   rifle 
men  marched  in  double  column,  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  hearse.  I  was 
in    the    second    rank,    at   the   right 
of   the    hearse,    and   within   a   few 
feet  of  it.     I  could  see  through  th 
glass    enclosure    the    men    on    til 
other    side.      They    were    standin; 
straight   and    motionless,    like   sta 
tues,  not  even  flinching  once  from| 
the    drenching    downnour. 

"The  head  and  shoulders  otj 
President  Lincoln  were  in  nlain] 
view,  beneath  the  glow  of  liarhts, 
and  I  could  see  the  left  side  of  his 
head,  near  the  temple,  where  an 
ugly  wound  had  been  hidden  un- 
der a  souare  court  plaster.  Lin- 
coln looked  white,  not  like  the 
president  when  I  saw  him  in 
Washington   a   year  before. 


I  was  too  small,  and  too  young. 
You  were  supposed  to  be  18  years 
old,  weight  120  pounds,  and  be  five 
feet-four  inches  tall. 
'  "I  was  1,5,  weighed  96  pounds, 
and  was  just  five  feet  tall. 

"While  I  was  standing  there  ar- 
guing with  the  recruiting  officer, 
Lieut,  Orville  S.  Dewey  and  a  de- 
tail of  the  27th  Independent  New 
York  Battery,  marched  by,  and 
seeing  me,  Lieut.  Dewey  walked 
over  and  sized  me  up. 

"  'Come  along  with  us  to  Wash- 
ington,' "  he  said.  He  told  me  he 
was  just  organizing  the  battery, 
and  he  would  try  to  get  me  in.  In 
Washington,  (I  had  more  trouble 
with  the  mustering  officer,  but  the 
army  needed  teamsters  for  the 
battery,  and  I  was  finally  mustered 
in,  in  December,   1863. 

BROTHER  LOSES  LIFE 

Roff  missed  all  the  battles,  hav- 
ing been  in  the  hospital  when 
General  Lee  entered  the  Shenen- 
doah  "Valley,  just  before  the  Bat- 
tlie  of  Gettysburg,     After  that  bat- 


— Photo   by   Niefert. 
JOHN   ROFFS 
TROOPS  FIRE  VOXTEY 

"The  commanding  officer  .in 
charge — I  do  not  recall  his  name 
now — spoke  a  command,  just  bare- 
ly above  a  whisner.  but  every  man 
in  the  guard  heard  it,  so  qui^t 
and  still  were  the  crowds  stand- 
ing in  the  rain  to  witness  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  when  it  p'iid 
last  homage  to  Lincoln.  As  one, 
the  troops  raised  their  rifles  to 
their  shoulders,  and  at  a  second 
command,  fired  a  cross  volley  over 
the    president's    body. 

"Following  the  salute,  the  lamps 
that  lighted  up  the  scene  were 
shaded  with  red,  and  the  rivulets 
of  water  that  ran  in  all  directions 
from  the  rain  drenched  hearse 
took  on  the  appearance  of  blood — 
being  shed  by  America's  greatest 
son." 

The  old  veteran  paused,  with  a 
hanpy  light  shining  from  his  tired 
old  eyes — happy  because  he  had 
succeeded  in  describing  the  fu- 
neral services  in  Harrisburg  for 
the    martyred   Lirifcoln. 

After  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Roff 
recounted,  the  body  of  the  presi- 
dent was  placed  on  the  special 
train  again,  for  Philadelphia.  Pri- 
vate Roff's  companv  fell  out  »»<3 
retiiwea  to  their  harracks,  and 
were  drying  themselves  by  a  huge 
wood  heating  stove,  when  their 
captain  burst  into  the  room. 

"  'Boys,'  "  Roff  quoted  the  cap- 
tain, "  '  some  of  you  will  go  with 
the  body  through  the  state.  You 
will  board  the  train  immediately.'  " 

There  were  not  more  than  two 
doze  in  the  special  guard  chosen 
to  accompany  the  president's  body 
on  its  trip  through  Pennsylvania, 
and  Roff  was  one  of  them.  At 
Philadelphia,  the  guard  from  Har- 
risburg was  dismissed,  and  ordered 
back  to  their  outfits. 

SOLDIER  AT   15 

Mr.  Roff  joined  the  army  when 
he  was  1 5.  He  laughed  when  he 
recounted  the  incident.  "My  broth- 
er had  alreadv  enlisted,  and  was 
at  the  front.  I  wanted  to  see  him, 
and  figured  that  if  I  could  get 
in  the  army,  I  would  be  sent  where 
he  was.  I  went  from  Danville, 
N.  Y.,  my  home,  to  Elmira,  and 
went  up  to  the  recruiting  office. 
The  officer  there  only  laughed  at 
me,  seeing  that  I  was  only  a  boy. 

"He  refused  to  take  me,~  because 


tie  ,a  company  of  800  men  was 
organized,  with  Roff  among  them, 
and  sent  to  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  to 
check  the  rumored  advance  of  the 
Southern    army    on    that    city. 

All  during  the  two  and  a  half 
years  that  Roff  was  in  the  army- 
he  kept  searching  for'  his  brother. 
Calvin,  who  was  a  member  o2  the 
First  New  York  Dragoons.  But 
Calvin  was  killed  at  Todd's  Tavern 
in  Virginia,  the  brothers  never 
'•  meetinpr  again. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war, 
Roof  returned  to  his  home  in 
Danville,  later  removing  to  Michi- 
gan. He  settled  in  Otsego  in  1S69 
and  was  married  to  Miss  Mina 
Taylor  of  Otsego  just  54  years  ago. 

Mr.  Roff  celebrated  his  84th 
i  birthdav  last  Jan.   22. 


Meriden  Record 
February  12,   1959 


Local  Lincoln  Anecdote 

What  Lincoln  Said 

To  The  Son  Of  The  Soil 


CEPHAS  B.  ROGERS,  who  was 

the~only  Meriden  resident  in  the 
party  which  accompanied  Abra- 
jham  Lincoln  from  New  Haven  to 
'Meriden  on  his  visit  here  March 
\7,  1860,  reported  on  his  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  The 
Record  of  Feb.  12,  1909,  just  50 
years  ago  today. 

In  his  account,  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
was  a  brother  of  George  W. 
Rogers,  former  postmaster,  said 
he  was  an  admirer  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  from  the  time  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858. 
ONE  THE  TRIP  from  New 
Haven,  Mr.  Rogers^  tells  of  the 
train  stopping  at  North  Haven  and 
at  Wallingford  to  pick  up  support- 
ers of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  came  to 
Meriden  for  the  speech  he  gave 
in  the  town  hall. 

At  North  Haven  a  Mr.  Barnes 
entered   the    train,     Mr.     Rogers 
says,    and   the   Meriden   man   of- ' 
fered  to  introduce  the  North  Hav- 
en farmer  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  "I  took 
him  to  the   middle   of  the   car," 
Mr.   Rogers   relates,    "where  Mr. 
Lincoln  sat  close  to  the  stove.  He 
had  taken  off  his  shoes  and  was 
toasting  his  feet  close  to  the  fire. 
"I     SAID    'Mr.    Lincoln,     I 
want  you  to  meet  one  of  North 
Haven's  sons  of  the  soil,  Mr. 
Barnes.'  Mr.  Lincoln  reached 
up    his    long   bony   hand   and 
said:    'Mr.    Barnes,    you   look 
old  enough  to  be  father  of  the 
soil  instead  of  its  son.' 
"When  we  got  to  the  hall  Judge 
James  S.  Brooks  acted  as  chair- 
man and  introduced  Mr.  Lincoln. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  speech. 
I    wish    I    could    remember     the 
words  but  everything   except  the 
powerful    impression   it   made  on 
my  mind  has  gone  from  me. 

"ABOUT  the  middle  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  speech,  a  Democrat  in 
the   gallery   interrupted   him.    He 


did  this  two  or  three  times  and 
everybody  in  the  hall  shouted 
'Put  him  out.' 

"Mr.  Lincoln  raised  his  hand 
for  silence  and  said:  'No,  no,  let 
him  stay.  If  he's  a  Democrat  he 
has  my  sympathy.' 

"AFTER  HIS  ELECTION  I  at- 
tended his  inauguration  in  Wash- 
ington March  4,  1861.  I  stood 
within  20  feet  of  him  when  he 
delivered  his  great  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

"Soon  after  his  inauguration  he 
gave  my  brother  George  the  ap- 
pointment as  postmaster  of  Meri- 
den. I  saw  the  president  a  great: 
number  of  times  after  that  andj 
have  always  been  greatly  interest- 
ed in  anything  concerning  him." 
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Rogers,    Edmund 


AT  LINCOLN'S  RITES 
fJMJZ 


GOBLES,  April  30.  —  Edmund  j 
Rogers  recently  re-appointed  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Soldiers'  home  at  Grand  Rap-  J 
ids  is  88  years  Of  age.  He  was  born 
at  Franklin  Mills,  Summit  county, 
Ohio,  March  23,  1847.  His  parents 
moved  to  a  farm  in  Allegan  County 
when  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
When  17,  he  enlisted  in  Company 
F,  24th  Michigan  Infantry,  on  Lin- 
coln's last  call  for  troops.  He  was 
sent  to  Camp  Butler,  111.,  and  was 
stationed  there  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  assassinted.  His 
regiment  was  the  guard  of  honor 
at  the  Lincoln's  funeral  service. 

Mr  Rogers  was  married  to  Jose- 
phine Davis  in  1869.  Mrs.  Rogers 
died  in  1926.  Since  that  time  he 
has  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace 
Connery  in  Gobies.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
first  appointed  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Soldiers 
home   by  Governor  Comstock. 
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ROGERS,   H.   H. 


H.  M.  Rogers,  Oldest  Harvard  Graduate, 
Will  Observe  His  97th  Birthday  Today 

.Z-Z.3--  3  6 

Blames    New    Deal    for 

Greatest  Demoralization 

In  Our  History 

REGRETS  G.  0.  P. 
LACKS  STRONG  MAN 

"We  are  meeting  today  the  great- 
est demoralization  of  America  in 
history,"  Henry  Munroe  Rogers, 
oldest  living  graduate  of  Harvard, 
asserted  yesterday.  Mr.  Rogers  will 
observe  his  97th  birthday  tomorrow. 

"We  are  witnessing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  form  of  government  which 
is  purely  a  socialistic  departure  from 
the  constitution,"  maintained  this 
robust  member  of  the  class  of  '62. 
"This  greatest  demorali2aTion'""'g6es 
on  because  so  many  are  looking  for 
something  for  nothing.  The  people 
are  open  to  great  bribes.  I  hope  there 
will  be  enough  of  us  who  refuse  to 
take  them." 
QUOTES  EARLY  PHILOSOPHER 

Quoting  from  a  philosopher  of  the 
14th  century,  he  said  yesterday,  as  he 
walked  back  and  forth  in  his  study 
on  the  third  floor  of  his  home  at 
309  Beacon  street: 

"He  who  lives  moderately,  lives 
sanely.  He  who  lives  sanely,  lives 
a  long  time." 

Obviously,  the  new  deal  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  nonagenarian. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  our  kind  the 
tories  of  1935,"  he  said,  and  his  beard 
seemed  to  bristle.  "What  he  means 
by  tory  I  don't  accept.  What  I  mean 
by  tory  I  do  accept.  But  his  policies 
are  going  to  lead  to  something  that 
won't  harmonize  with  the  constitu- 
tion." 

"Do  you  think  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  Republicans  electing  their  man 
this  fall?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  shouldn't  want  to  discourage 
anybody  who  thinks  there  is,"  he  an- 
swered.   "But  I  suppose  we've  got  to 
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HENRY  M.  ROGERS 


wait  for  a  certain  time.  The  great 
difficulty  is  that  there  isn't  a  mai' 
to  whom  the  people  can  turn  in- 
stinctively and  say:  'He's  our  manl 
The  man  who  will  carry  us  out  of  this 
particular  chaos.'  But  I  never  feej 
discouraged.  It  will  work  out." 

KEEPS  HERALD  CLIPPINGS 

Mr.  Rogers  keeps  an  up-to-the; 
minute  diary,  in  wnich  are  pastec 
many  clippings  from  The  Heral( 
pertaining  to  developments  inworldj 
and  national  affairs.  He  sees  little 
possibility  of  a  war  In  Europe  being] 
avoided.  In  any  event  he  is  con- 
vinced that  America  this  time  wil] 
be  prepared. 

While  he  has  nothing  to  definitely! 
establish   the   fact,   he   feels   quite! 


certain  he  is  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Barr  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  (since  1868^7 

He   hasn't   smoked   fo]T*"30   or   40 , 
years.    While  traveling  in  Germany  j 
on  one  occasion  he  was  unable  to  ! 
buy  his  favorite  cigar.    He  got  along 
without  any  kind  of  a  cigar  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  then  decided  to  stop 
smoking  altogether. 

"Do  you  take  a  drink?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Well,  when  prohibition  was  en- 
acted," he  parried,  "I  determined  I 
would  not  be  indebted  to  any  boot- 
legger. I  told  my  friends  when  they 
dined  with  me  that  I  was  giving 
them  one  of  the  last,  or,  perhaps,  the 
last,  bottle  of  this  particular  vintage. 
And  I  never  was  indebted  to  any 
boo, " 

^SERVED  IN  CIVIL  WAR 

He  enlisted  for  service  in  the  civil 
war  and  received  an  appointment  ak 
an  assistant  acting  paymaster  in  thet 
navy  as  the  result  of  an  interview , 
with  the  president.  Of  that  inter 
view  he  saiH: 

"The   fact   that   I   saw   Abrahari 


Lincoln^-talked  with  him,  found  hin 
HPTfflman,  so  simple  and  so  littl 
overwhelming — has  been  a  deep  am 
abiding  pleasure  and  an  inspiratioi 
in  my  life.    From  the  time  I  entereu; 
the  service,  really  as  his  appointee^ 
to  this  day,  I  cannot  think  of  hirnl 
in  any  terms  that,  if  expressed,  would.'' 
not  seem  exaggerated.    He  was  with! 
me  every  day  in  my  thre*  years  of/ 
service.    His  wisdom,  his  patriotism^ 
is  comprehension,  his  quaint  humor, ) 
is   humanity   grew   upon   me    and 
ere  a  daily  joy  to  me,  and  on  his' 
death  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  person 
lly  bereaved/! 
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Roll,  John  Linden 


STATE     JOURNAL,     SPRINGFIELD, 
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John  Linden  Roll,  825  Henrietta  street,  is 
the  last  member  of  the  Roll  family,  inti- 
mately associated  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
fondest  possessions  are 
the  hundreds  of  souvenirs, 
pictures,  clippings  and 
tokens  dealing  with  Lin- 
coln. 

Mr.  Roll  has  prepared 
an  interesting  story  of 
the  Roll  family,  with  in- 
cidents concerning  the  re- 
lationship with  Lincoln. 
In  his  sketch  he  says: 

In  the  spring  of 
1828,  William  Roll,  his 
brother,  Jacob,  and  the 
latter's  son,  Pierson  Roll,  arrived  in  Sanga- 
mon Town  from  New  Jersey.  William  Roll 
became  a  farmer,  his  brother,  Jacob,  was 
the  owner  of  a  store,  a  grist  mill,  and  the 
Sangamon  town  postmaster  and  Pierson 
Roll  became  an  extensive  land  owner. 

Two  years  later  John  Roll  followed  his 
father,  'William  Roll  to  Sangamon  Town 
with  the  balance  of  the  Roll  family.  It 
was  here  that  the  younger  Roll  met  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  the  first  time  early  in 
1831  when  he  helped  the  latter  build  the 
flat  boat  that  later  became  lodged  on  the 
Rutledge  dam  at  New  Salem.  John  made 
all  the  wooden  pins  for  the  boat,  as  in 
those  days  wooden  pins  were  used  in 
place  of  nails. 

After  Lincoln  departed  from  Sangamon 
Town,  life  once  more  became  dull  and 
John  Roll,  like  his  friend,  "Abe,"  left  the 
village  and  made  his  home  at  Springfield. 
It  was  here  some  years  later  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  his  first  political  promise, 
stating  that  when  he  became  president  he 
would  give  John  Roll  an  office. 

John  Roll  was  one  of  the  contractors 
on  the  old  state  house  in  Springfield,  while 
his  brother-in-law,  John  F.  Rague,  was  its 
architect.  As  a  contractor,  Roll  made  re- 
pairs at  the  Lincoln  home  in  1849  and  in 
settlement  for  the  work  received  "six 
walnut  doors  and  cash."  The  doors  were 
made  into  furniture  and  souvenirs,  which 
are  in  the  author's  possession. 

In  1854  John  Roll's  son,  William  Van- 
Dyke  Roll,  was  a  school  mate  of  Robert 
Liricoln  at  the  Illinois  state  university. 
His  two  smaller  children,  Frank  P.  arid 
John  Linden  Roll,  were  playmates  of  Tad 
and  Willie  Lincoln.  When  the  Lincolns 
departed  for  Washington  they  presented  k 
their  dog,  Fido,  to  the  Roll  boys.  L 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  House  Di-$ 
vided  speech  in  the  old  state  house  he 
said,  "There  is  my  friend,  John  Roll,  etc., 
etc.  .  .  ."  This  friendship  persisted  to 
Lincoln's  untimely  death,  after  which 
John  Roll  until  his  death  in  1901  lived  in 
reveries  of  his  beloved  hero  of  the  "Flat 
Boat"    building    days. 
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Roll,  J.  Lin 
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True,  Human  Interest  Story, 
Brought  to  Admiral's  Desk, 
Clears  Away  Skeptics'  Smile 
a^; ,  (L^>~Ct 

SOME    PEOPLE    SMILE    with    significant 
skepticism  when  I  tell  them  that  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln 
nursed  my  little 
sister. 

It   does  sound 
kind     of    funny,  | 
but  it's   true.     1 
was   the   last    of ', 
eleven     children 
(and  we  were  all 
singles)  the  first, 
contingent    dat-! 
ing    back    to    a 
period  before  the 
Civil   War  when 
the    L  i  n  c  o  1  n  s 
were  living   very  ) 
happily      and 
peacefully     a  n  d  | 
rearing    their 
children  in  their  modest  home  at  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets. 

J.  Lin  Roll.  825  Henrietta  Street,  revives 
this  very  intimate  drama  in  my  family  history. 
I  apologize  if  it  seems  a  bit  personal,  but  the 
story  is  of  my  dear  Mother,  and  of  an  incident 
in  her  life  which  close  students  of  the  family 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  interpret  as  deeply 
significant  of  domestic  tranquillity  in  the  Lin- 
coln home.  You  will  find  a  smile  in  this 
story,  I  am  sure! 

I 
THE  VERY  KIND  MR.  ROLL  has  brought 
to  my  desk  a  portion  of  a  page  taken  from 
a  copy  of  the  old  Springfield  News,  dated 
Feb.  12,  1900.  The  tear  sheet,  yellow  with 
age,  contains  some  human  interest  stories 
about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  following 
story  in  which  my  mother  played  an  interest- 
ing part: 

What  was  the  chiefest  and  greatest 
characteristic  of  Lincoln — greatest  in  the 
sense  that  describes  that  part  of  him  which 
was  the  secret  of  his  power  over  men,  and 


/-.'.•AMERICANISM  is  an  unfail- 
ing rove  ot  country,  loyalty  to 
its  institutions  and  Ideals, 
eagerness  to  delend  it  against 
all  enemies  undivided  allegi- 
ance to  the  Flag,  and  a  desire 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  posterity  " 


which  has  wafted  his  name  like  a  bene- 
diction down  i  later  generations  the  world 
over? 

.  "His  ability  to  tell  a  funny  story," 
replies  a  grey-bearded  old  mariner  of  the 
50 's  and  60s. 

"His  hang-dog  persistency,"  answers 
another,  who  remembers,  o#  possibly  was 
in  Congress  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
civil  war — the  most  terrible  internecine 
conflict  in  all  history. 

"His  skill  as  a  debater,"  responds  a 
third,  who  might,  perchance  have  been  a 
spectator  under  some  shade  tree,  as  he 
listened  spellbound  to  the,  ready  repartee 
of  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A  Douglas,  as  they 
fought  out  in  words  issues  which  shortly 
were  to  be  thundered  to  high  heaven  and 
to  the  world  in  the  cannon  tones  of  Fort 
Sumter. 

"His  elementalness — his  simplicity — his 
sympathy,"  urges  Mrs.  Harriet  Dallman, 
residing  at  909  East  Monroe  Street,  and 
widow  of  the  late  Charles  Dallman,  who  at 
the  time  of  Lincoln's  death  and  burial  was 
alderman   of    the   Fifth   Ward. 

"I  have  lived  here  for  fifty-three  years," 
said  Mrs.  Dallman  to  a  caller,  referring 
to  the  house  at  909  East  Monroe.  "Before 
that,  we  lived  across  the  street  from  the 
Lincolns  on  Eighth  Street,  about  the 
middle  of  the  block  between  East  Capitol 
Avenue  and  Jackson  Street.  The  house 
has  since  been  torn  down. 

"My  baby  was  sick.  I  was  sick,  too,  and 
unable  to  care  for  it  as  I  should.  Mr. 
Lincoln  used  to  come  over  and  sit  by  its 
cradle  and  seemed  so  interested  in  it.  I 
can  see  him  now.  I  remember  it  very 
well." 

Mrs.  Dallman's  face  lighted  up  with  a 
reminiscent  smile  as  she  recalled  the  pic- 
ture of  the  future  President  watching  by 
her  little  one. 

Mrs.  Dallman's  tone  grew  more  tender 
and  her  expression  more  retrospective  as 
she  added:  "You  see  we  did  not  think  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  becoming  President  then.  I 
have  forgotten  many  things,  but  I  recall 
this  incident  distinctly.  I  have  often 
wished  since  when  I  have  been  asked  about 
'  Mr.  Lincoln  that  I  could  remember  more. 
'Tad'  Lincoln  was  a  baby  then  and  they 
used  to  come  over  and  carry  my  little 
girl  to  their  house.  Mrs.  Lincoln  nursed 
the  two." 

It  was  this  same  characteristic  of  sim- 
plicity in  life  and  manners  which  led  the 
people  to  accept  Lincoln  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  see  at 
the  time  in  anything  he  did  or  said  the 
impress  of  greatness. 


& 


Roome,  Wm.  P« 


During  the  war — Lincoln  hit  by  bullet_ 


t  Remakable  Incident  i 
the  Life  of  the  Great  War  Pres- 
ident Now  First  Made  Known 

icer  Who  Stood 
ear^Telis  the  Story  w 
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0'  all  but  a  few — certainly  not  more 
than  a  score,  perhaps  not  more 
than  a  dozen — it  is  news  that 
Abraham  Lincoln* was  hit  by  a 
bullet  fired  by  a  Confederate  sol- 

t.dier  in  battle.  The  histories  do  not  record  it,  nor 
the  biographies.   Those  who  saw  the  occurrence 

•thought  little  of  it  at  the  time,  so  pressing  was, 
■the  work  they  had  in  hand,  and  the  President  is 

/not  known  ever  afterward  to  have  mentioned  the 
incident.  Concerned  only  with  the ''welfare  of 
his  sundered  nation  and  its  suffering  millions, 
and  least  of  all  with  self,  it  is  probable  that  no 

..^nought  of  the  experience  recurred  to  him  at 
any  time  in  the  period  of  stress  and  anxiety  and 
important  occupation  that  followed  until  another 

■  bullet,  less  honest,  took  away  his  life. 

On  the  morning  of  July  12,  1864,  a  young 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Sixty-fifth  New  York 
[Volunteers,  standing  just  outside  Port  Stevens, 
one  of  the  series  of  forts  that  completely  sur- 
rounded and  guarded  Washington,  saw  President 
Lincoln  walk  fearlessly  among  his  soldiers,  dis- 
cussing the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the 
then  impending  attack  upon. the  city  by  Lieut.- 
Gen.  -Early  and  his  Confederate  forces  while  a 
battle  raged  outside  the  breastworks. 

Watching  with  the  curiosity  of  a  soldier  who 
had  seen  his  President  but  twice  before,  the  Col- 
onel was  alarmed  when  he  saw  him  hit  by  a  bul- 
let, which  had  sped  through  the  air  from  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  That  young  officer  was 
William  P.  Roome,  who  was  Adjutant  General 
and  Chief  of  Staff  to  Major  Gen.  Upton.  Col. 
Roome  now  lives  at  114  West  Eighty*sixth 
Street. 


Sometimes  Col.  Eoome  has  thought  of  writ- 
ing to  Lincoln's  biographers  and  telling  them  of 
the  incident,  but  he  procrastinated,  he  says,  not 
.  considering  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  interest  them.  Lately,  however,  noting  the 
renewed  interest  in  the  minutest  details  of  the 
life  of  this  human  man  of  sorrows,  he  has  thought 
that;,; Americans  would  like  to  know  the  fact 
which,  so  far  as  he  knows — and  he  has  read  near- 
ly- ^everything  that  has  been  published  about 
Lincoln — has  never  appeared  in  print. 

•  o        «o        «o 

CO         o*         o* 

When  the  bombardment  of  .Sumter  was  in 
progress,  Walker,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War,  making  a  fiery  speech  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
declared: 

■  ■■  "  The  flag  which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here 
will  float  over  the  dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at 
:  Washington  before  the  first  of  May." 
b*v  -  That  boast  appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
newspapers  that  printed  President  Lincoln's  call 
for  troops,  and  intensified  the  fears  for  the  secu- 
rity of  .the  capital,  already  great  because  of  the 
probable  secession  of  Virginia,  and  the  doubt  as 
•io  the  position  of  Maryland. 

President  Lincoln  realized  how  much  de- 
pended on  his  holding  Washington.  The  loss  of 
£he  capital  doubtless  would  result  in  European 
i-Eecognition  of  the  Confederacy;  the  spirit  of 
the  North  would  be  broken,  despair  would  fol- 
low, discouragement,  defeat.  So  he  bent  his  first 
efforts  to  defending  the  seat  of  Government  ■ 
;from  those  who  would  set  up  there  a  new  nation 
not  conceived .  in  liberty. 

His  deep  anxiety  in  those  .days  before  the 

~ps  arrived,  and  when  Beauregard's  army  was 
V  l  'to  be  approaching,  will  be  recalled  by  all 


who  have  read  the  story  of  the  war.  After  the 
"arrival  of  the  Seventh  New  York— regiment  of 
-#  dandies,"  who  had  dined  at  Delmonico's  before 
departing — and  the  Massachusetts  and  Ehode 
Island  regiments  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
"tradespeople,  the  capital  was  in  no  clanger  until 
•the  attack  of  Gen.  Early,  when  the  incident  of 
Col.  Koome's  story  occurred.  But  this  did  not 
entirely  relieve  the  anxiety  in  the  heart  of  the 
man  who,  from  the  window  of  his  executive 
Office,  could  see  a  Confederate  flag  floating  over 

the  home  across  the  river  where  Washington  had 
lived  and  died. 

When  the  fortifications  were  thrown  up 
around  the  capital,  Lincoln  knew  of  every  detail 
of  the  work,  consulted  with  the  men  in  charge, 
informed  and  advised  them.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  occasion  for  comment  when  he  left  the  White 
House  on  this  July  12  and  walked  among  the 
soldiers.  They  stood,  ready  for  action,  behind 
the  walls,  while  from  the  plain  below  came  the 
sound  of  conflict. 

•o         »0         *0 

o»        o«        o« 

Lieut.  Gen.  Early's  own  story  of  his  move- 
ment upon  Washington  shows  the  situation  in 
the  Confederate  ranks  on  that  day.  He  had  ap- 
proached Washington  from  the  north.  Having 
heard  that  the  outer  works  were  but  feebly 
manned,  he  meant  to  take  them  by  surprise,  but 
before  his  first  division  could  be  brought  up,  he 
says,  he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  rear  of  the 
works,  and  soon  a  column  of  merjjin  blue  filed 
into  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Then  skir- 
mishers were  thxown-out  in  front,  while  an  artil- 
lery fire  was  opened  on  the  Confederates  from  a 
number  of  batteries. 

"  Our  skirmisher;;  were  then  thrown  to  the 
front,"  wrote  Gen.  Early ^  "  driving  those  of  the 
enemy  to  the  cover  of  their  works,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  fortifications  in  order 
to  ascertain  if  it  was  practicable  to  carry  them 
by  assault.  They  were  found  to  oe  exceedingly 
strong,  and  consisted  of  what  appeared  to  be  en- 
closed forts  for  heavy  artillery,  with  a  tier  of 
lower  works  in  front  of  each,  pierced  for  an  im- 
mense number  of  guns,  the  whole  being  con- 
nected by  curtains  with  ditches  in  front  and 
strengthened  by  palisades  and  abatis.  The  tim- 
ber had  been  felled  within  cannon  range  all 
around,  and  left  on  the  ground,  making  a  for- 
midable obstacle,  and  every  possible  approach 
was  raked  with  artillery.  » 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  President  Lincoln 
incurred  little  clanger  on  the  day  when  he  went 
about  within  the  fortification  walls.  But  that 
he  was  in  some  danger  is  shown  by  Col.  Koome's 
story,  which,  as  dictated  to  The  Times,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


"  In  July,  18G4,  Early,  with  orders  from  Lee, 
started  from  Lynchburg,  went  down  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  fought  a  battle  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  also  on  the  Monocacy  Eiver,  and  was  to 
make  a  demonstration  against  Washington.  It 
was  thought  that  if  he  could  arrive  with  his 
force  and  find  the  forts  above  the  city  not  fully 
occupied  (as  they  were  not)  it  would  result  in  a 


great  Northern  scare,  a  great  strengthening  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  possibly  even  greater  re- 
sults. He  arrived  in  front  of  Washington,  oppo- 
site Fort  Stevens,  on  July  11,  in  the  afternoon. 
In  order  that  they  might  be  fully  prepared  to 
take  action  they  decided  to  rest  the  men  that 
night,  and  make  the  demonstration  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Their  movements  were  all  known 
to  Grant. 

"  The  Sixth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  detached  from  that  army  in  front  of 
Petersburg,  and  sent  to  thwart  any  demonstra- 
tion that  might  be  made  by  Early.  One  divi- 
sion of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  left  in  Baltimore, 
because  the  demonstration  was  intended  to  be' 
against  that  city  and  Philadelphia  as  well.  The 
other  two  divisions  arrived  in  Washington  in  de- 
tachments on  steamers  from  the  10th  to  the 
12th.  The  First  and  Second  Divisions  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  Fort  Stevens,  which  was  about 
four  miles  from  the  White  House. 

"  The  First  Division,  to  which  I  belonged, 

remained  in  reserve  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort; 

tne  other  was  sent  out  in  front.  -  The  country 

stretching  away  from  the  fort  to  the  north  was 

*  first  a  gentle  decline,  then  a  little  plain  for  some 

*way,  with  hills  in  the  distance.    Every  detail  of 

the  movement  of  the  two  divisions — ours  and 
one  of  Early's — could  be  seen  plainly  from  the 
fort,  while  the  participants  themselves  could  see 
only  what  was  occurring  in  their  immediate 
f  rerr* . 

"  There  was  thus  unrolled  a  panorama  of  war 
■ — a  battle  in  progress.  In  the  distance  a  house 
was  set  aside  by  the  artillery  and  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  picture. 

"  The  engagement  was  sufficiently  far  from 
the  fort  to  make  a  bullet  that  came  to  it  practi- 
cally harmless.  One  illustration  was  interesting, 
as  showing  the  degree  of  danger  in  our  position, 
and  also  the  comparative  effect  of  the  emotions 
of  curiosity  and  fear  in  women.  A  large  tree 
which  had  been  felled  very  close  to  where  I 
stood  lay  in  a  horizontal  position  to  the  works, 
and  behind  it  two  women,  apparently  mother  and 
daughter,  had  taken  refuge.  They  would  look 
with  open-mouthed  interest  at  the  movement  of 
the  troops,  when  singing  through  the  air  would 
come  a.  bullet.  Its  hum  would  arouse  the  emotion 
of  fear,  and  instantly  they  would  crouch  down 
to  the  ground  behind,  the  protecting  tree  trunk, 
cmly  to  lise,  inch  by  inch,  as  the  fear  of  the  bul- 
let passed  and  curiosity  became  supreme. 

•o         *o         «0 
o»         oi         o# 

"  At  about  that  time  President  Lincoln  ar- 
rived. He  was  accompanied,  I  think,  by  at  least 
two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  though  I  did  not 
know  them.  They  halted  but  a  few  yards  from 
my  position,  at  the  side  of  the  road  that  led 
from  the  fort.  From  where  the  President  stood 
he  could  see  the  panorama  I  have  described. 

"  The  fire  from  the  enemy  was  thick  and 
fast,  and  tie  crackling  almost  continuous!  Most 
of  it  fell  short  of  the  inclosure,  but  occasionally 
we  co::ld  hear  the  buzz  of  a  bullet  as  it  came 
straying  over  the  wall  and  fell  among  us. 

"  While  so  standing,  one  of  these  bullets, 


I 


William  p, 


During  the  war— Lincoln  Hit   by   Duller 


fired  at  long  range  by  a  Confederate,  struck  the 
Piv-i.ient  on  the  thigh.  The  force  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  wound  him;  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  it  pierced 
lis  trousere.  The  bullet  fell  to  the  ground. 
President  Lincoln  paid  no  attention  to  it  other 
than  to  glance  down  and  permit  a  smile  to  lin- 
ger for  a  moment  on  his  face. 

"  Youug  as  I  was,  I  remember  distinctly  the 
interest  I  tcok  in  watching  that  noble  counte- 
nance, and  wondering  what  thoughts  were  pass- 
ing through  his  mind  as  he  saw  men  falling,  and 
saw  what  never  had  been  revealed  to  him  be- 
fore, the  actual  conflict  of  troops  in  battle. 

"  Undoubtedly  the  President  at  that  time 
stood  in  a  position  of  danger,  as  one  of  those  bul- 
lets might  have  been  propelled  with  a  slightly 
additional  force ;  or  if  this  one  had  struck  him  in 
the  eye  it  might  easily  have  proved  fatal/' 

?o         »0         «0 
•         u#         o» 

Col.  Eoome  says  that  the  incident  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  upon  his  mind,  because  he 
had  seen  the  President  but  twice  before;  there- 
fore, with  the  curiosity  of  a  boy  and  the  rever- 
ence of  a  soldier  he  watched  closely  the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other  man,  stood  for  the 
cause  for  which  he  and  his  comrades  were  fight- 
ing. 

The  first  time  he  saw  him,  he  says,  was  when 
the  President  greeted  the  members  of  the 
Seventh  ISTew  York  upon  their 'arrival  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  raining,  and  Col.  Eoome,  with 
three  companions,  opened  a  rubber  blanket,  and 
by  standing  on  some  boxes  formed  a  canopy 
which  protected  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward 
until  the  reception  was  over. 

The  other  occasion  was  when  Lincoln  came 
down  to  visit  the  a'-my  on  the  breastworks  near 
the  James  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  He 
rode  through  the  ranks  and  outside  the  breast- 
works, and,  when  in  front  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
he  dismounted  and,  standing  upon  the  breast- 
i  works,  delivered  a  speech  of  some  minutes'  dura- 
tion. "  His  long,  ungainly  figure,"  says  Col. 
Eoome,  "  mounted  by  a  silk  hat  and  standing  so 
far  above  me,  seemed  like  a  strange  visitant 
from  another  sphere.  I  have  forgotten  his 
speech,  but  remember  that  at  the' time  we  were 
thrilled  with  enthusiasm  by  what  he  said. 

•O  DO  SO 

0«  0»  09 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  Gen.  Early, 
learning  of  the  approach  of  Grant  with  rein- 
forcements, abandoned  the  attack  on. Washing- 


ton, and  retreated  hastily  on  the  day 
the  incident  here  described. 

So         «0         «0 
•        oi        o» 

•  "  This  is  indeed  interesting,"  said  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  when  she  had  read,  in  proof,  Cob 
Boome's  story  of  President  Lincoln's  experience 
at  Port  Stevens  on  July  12,  1864.  Miss  Tarbell 
has  been  a  close  student  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  She  is  the  author  (with  J.McCan  Davis) 
of  "Early  Life. of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  and  the 
author  of  a  more  comprehensive  volume,  "  Life 


of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  which  appeared  several 
years  after  her  first  work,  and  which  gave  in 
great  detail  the  various  experiences  of  Lincoln 
as  boy,  lawyer,  member  of  Congress,  candidate, 
and  President. 

"  It  is  well-  known,"  said  Miss  Tarbell,  "  that 
President  Lincoln  went  out  to  Fort  Stevens  on 
the  day  of  Gen.  Early's  threatened  demonstra- 
tion. It  is  known,  too,  that  on  that  day  he  saw 
the  Confederate  soldiers  in  action.  I  had  never 
heard,  however,  that  he  was  in  danger.  I 
thought  that  he  was  beyond  the  range  of  the 
bullets.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  stray  bullet  might  have  overshot  the  forti- 
fications. 

"  The  story  told  by  Col.  Eoome  is  very  prob- 
able. I  think  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  bits 
of  information  about  Abraham  Lincoln  brought 
■to  light  in  recent  years." 


A   WAR-TIME  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  COL.  WILLIAM 
P.    ROOME. 

Col.  Roome  was  a  conspicuous  hero  of  the  Sixth  Corps  in 
the  civil  war.  Major  Gen.  Upton,  whom  he  served  as  Adju- 
tant General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  about  him,  said:  "  In  everv  official  report  as  Divisional 
Commander  1  made  especial  mention  of  him  and  recommended 
his  immediate  promotion."  In  his  report  of  the  Battle  of  Win- 
chester Gen.  Upton  said:  "  Col.  Roome  distinguished  himself 
by  repeated  acts  of  gallantry  without  hints  or  suggestions. 
He  hastened  wherever  danger  was  most  threatening,  and  by 
his  personal  example  contributed  gveatly  t0  the  success  of  the 
day.  I  have  never  known  in  battle  an  officer  to  do  his  duty 
more  nobly  or  more  efficiently." 

Gen.  McKenzie,  in  transmitting  names  of  officers  for  brevet 
rank  for  gallant  service,  wrote:  "  If  any  of  these  men  deserve 
promotion  more  than  others  I  would  especially  call  attention 
to   the   name   of   Capt.   William   P.   Roome,    Assistant  Adjutant 

Col  Roome  entered  the  service  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Sixty-fifth  New  York  -Volunteers  June  17,  1861.  He  was  then 
19  years  old.  He  participated  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in 
which  his  regiment  was  engaged— they  numbered  38— until  Jan. 
IS,  18GS,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  severe  wounds.  He 
was  twice  brevetted  for  gallantry. 

Col.  Roome  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  or 
Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R.  He  is  Superintendent  of  the  tea  and 
coffee  department  of  the  Acker,   Men-all  &  Condit  Company. 
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FORT  STEVENS,  WASHINGTON      FROM  a  «,*» 

^om  -  Batt.es .  .nd  ^  2Z*  £Ap*™E  ^OORAPH. 
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Speech  at   pioneer  Methodist  Church  At  Atchison,  Kansas 


Taking  Greeley's  advice  "Go  West, 
;  young  man,"  midway  in  Apr!  18  57 
J  while  a  boy  in  my  teen*  I  left  my 
'home  in  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  ,* oun A  for 
,Kansas.  Journeying  towards  the  set 
!ting  sun  I  pushed  out  beyond  the 
leather  of  Waters."  My  t*.*Tjg^ 

|SmI    SS£   K^saJ      territorialj 

days.  _      -      -    - 

I    "On    December    2,    1859,    while    etill 

living    in    Atchison,    I    listened    to      a 

great   speech    by    Abraham    Lincoln — 

practically  the  same  address  he  after- 

I  wards   made    at    Cooper    Institute      in 

'New  York.     He  spoketwo  hoursand 

!  20    minutes   in   the   pioneer   Methodist ; 

church  at  Atchison,  the  day  Old  John 

Brown   waa    executed    in   Virginia   for 

his  raid   on  Harper's  Ferry. 

When  the  noted  emancipator  was  | 
nominated  at  Chicago  for  President 
in  1860,  I  was  determined  to  vote  for 
him.  There  was  an  obstacle  in  the 
way'  and  it  seemed  that  I  could  not 
vote  for  President.  Kansas  then  be- 
ing a  territory,  no  on©  could  vote 
here  on  national  politics.'  I  wanted 
to  cast  my  first  Presidential  vote  for 
the  famous  "rail-splitter,"  and  went 
back  east  1,500  miles  to  Wellsboro 
and  there  voted  the  next  day.  It 
waa  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  my 
life  I  have  voted  at  every  national 
election  since  and  n3  Republican 
President  who"  has  occupied  the  ohalr 
of  at  at  the  White  House  has  failed 
to  receive  my  vote. 

FRANK   '&,    ROOT. 
(Note!     Frank  A.  Root  now  dwells 
in  Topeka,  and  is  a  brother  of  John 
C.  Root,  for  years  a  printer  on     The 
iGiobe  >  «•■    ij-i- 
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193  Moss  Avenue,  Highland  Park, 
Detroit  3,  Michigan, 

February  28,  1948 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Director, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Doctor  Warren: 

I  am  writing  this  let tor  for  no  other  reason 
than  perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

After  45  years  service  in  the  United  States  Weather 

Bureau  I  retired  three  years  aero.   Was  Bill  Clerk  of  the 

Illinois  State  Senate  (Springfield)  from  1895  to  1899. 

Springfield  was  Mrs.  Root's  home  before  we  were  narried. 

For  21  years  I  was  Director  of  Illinois  Section,  Climatological 

Service  (Springfield),  and  the  last  13  years  in  charge  of 

Detroit  office  and  stations  and  Ice  Reporting  Service  for 

the  Great  Lakes.    Held  grade  of  "Senior  Meteorologist"  at 
Detroit. 


Mrs.  Ro_o.t' s  grandfather,  John  M.  Crary,  went  to  central 
Illinois  from  New  York  State,  via  Erie  Canal  and  Great  Lakes, 
in  1835.   Ho  resided  at  New  Salem  and  ate  at  the  same  little 
boarding  house  (possibly  the  Rutledge  Tavern)  with  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Crary,  a  farmer,  lived  near  Springfield  in  1861.   The 
day  before  Lincoln  left  for  Washington  the  Crary  family 
were  in  Springfield.   Their  carriage  was  "parked"  and 
Lincoln  came  along  on  foot.   He  came  up  and  said  "Good  bye, 
John,  you  know  I  am  going  to  Washington  tomorrow*'.  Mr. 
Crary  said  "Good  bye,  Mr.  President".   Lincoln  replied 
"No  John,  not  Mr.  President,  Abe".   He  shook  hands  with 
the  family,  including  Mrs.  Root's  mother  (who  was  later 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Ransom).   Mrs.  Root's  father  was  in  the  crowd  that 
heard  Lincoln's  farewell  address  at  the  depot.   Both  of 
the  Ransoms  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  when  they  brought  the  body 
back  to  Springfield.   When  the  rebuilt  Lincoln  Monument  was 
dedicated  by  President  Hoover,  Mrs.  Ransom  had  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  stand  as  one  who  knew  Lincoln. 

Our  family  cemetery  lot  is  Just  across  a  little  path 

from  where  Herndon  is  buried,  and  is  on  the  next  knoll 

from  the  one  the  Lincoln  Monument  occupies,  about  800 
feet  distant. 
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My  father,  James  P.  Root  of  Chicago,  had  charge  of  the 
seating  arrangements  in  the  old  Wigwam  where  Lincoln  was 
nominated  the  first  time,  and  my  parents  both  wero  there 
when  he  was  nominated.   My  father  (in  I865)  was  Secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Republican  State  Central  Committee.   He  managed 
Lincoln's  second  campaign  in  Illinois;  and  saw  him 
Inaugurated.    I  have  a  silk  pennant  ,  with  the  words  on 
it  "Illinois,  the  Home  of  Lincoln  and  Grant".   It  was 
presented  to  the  Illinois  delegation  at  the  Baltimore 
convention  of  1864.   Mother  once  loaned  it  to  G-ovemor 
Cullom  for  his  tent  when  the  Illinois  National  Guard  was 
camped  in  Jackson  Park,  Chicago. 


The  Lincoln  Centennial  Association  was  organized  in 
1909  and  they  had  a  banquet  each  year.   Someone  wrote  a 
book  on  Lincoln  for  each  occasion.   The  edition  was  limited 
to  the  membership  and  the  books  were  numbered.   I  was 
a  member  of  the  Association  and  have  the  set  of  books. 
You  mi^ht  be  able,  if  you  do  not  have  them,  to  secure 
copies  from  Brentano' s  (Hew  York)  or  some  such  concern. 

Here  are  the  books- — — — 

Lincoln  1809 — 1909  (Centennial—Springfield) 

The  Everyday  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Browne 

Lincoln  the  Lawyer  Hill 

Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  1858                  Sparks 

The  Lincoln  Year  Book  Hobson 

Lincoln,  Master  of  Men  Rothchild 


Inclosures 


Sincerely, 


Clarence  J1.  /Root 


I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  founders  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Midday  Luncheon  Club  of  Springfield. 
Many  times  I  was  with  a  little  group  which  accompanied 
our  distinguished  speaks  to  Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb. 
Here  are  some:  Pershing,  Taft,  Coolige,  Q,ueen  Marie, 
Lloyd-George. 


■ 


-- 


Root,   James  P. 


A  Good  One  on 

Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

"I  do  not  think  too  much  can  be  said 
or  written  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  lived," 
James  P.  Root  of  Chicago  said  recently. 
Mr.  Root  believes  it  is  a  duty  as  well 
as  a  privilege  of  the  men  "who  knew 
Lincoln"  to  give  their  recollections  of 
him.  The  Briggs  House  was  a  favorite 
stopping  plaoe  with  the.  lawyers  who 
came  from  down  the  state  to  attend  the 
terms  of  the  United  States  Court  fifty 
years  ago.  At  such  times  the  hotel  in- 
cluded among  its  guests  such  men  as 
Lincoln,  Browning,  Purple  and  Manning. 
"I  was  boarding  at  the  Briggs  House 
in  185S,"  Mr.  Root  said.  "The  Illinois 
Central  had  retained  Mr.  Lincoln  to  re- 
cover ground  south  of  the  river  and  along 
the  lake  shore.  This  was  the  historic 
case  in  which  Lincoln  showed  so  much 
modesty  about  the  size  of  his  fee.  It  was 
tried  before  Associate  Justice  McLean 
and  Judge  Drummond.  Negotiations  were 
then  pending  for  the  debate  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  but  had  not  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Douglas  was 
opening  his  campaign  in  Chicago  with  a 
speech  from  the  north  balcony  of  the 
Tremont  House.  I  walked  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln over  to  the  Tremont.  Lincoln  re- 
marked just  before  we  started,  'I  guess 
we  had  better  go  over  and  hear  what 
Douglas  has  to  say.'  Lincoln  was  invited 
to  a  seat  on  the  balcony  and  I  trailed  out 
with  him.  The  crowd  in  the  stT'eet  was 
immense.  During  his  speech  Douglas,  to 
illustrate  a  point,  raid:  'Your  great  law- 
yer, Justice  Butterfield,  once  said  the 
constitution  of  Illinois  would  bo  greatly, 
improved  if  it  contained  an  appeal  from* 
the  Supreme  Court  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace.'  Lincoln  sang  out  in  a  clear  voice, 
audible  to  all,  'Judge,  that  was  when  you 
were  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.'  Mr.  Douglas  took  it  good-na- 
turedly, turning  to  Lincoln  as  if  he  would 
say,  'That  is  a  good  one  on  me.'  Of 
course,  we  Republicans  had  the  innings 
for   a   couple   of   minutes." 

Of  Lincoln  as  a  story-teller,  Mr.  Root 
received  this  impression:  "During  the 
evenings  I  spent  with  him.  under  the  awn- 
ing of  the  Briggs  House  many  stories 
were  told.  I  do  not  think  he  told  stories 
for  the  sake  of  the  stories,  but  rather  to 
illustrate  something.  His  sense  of  humor' 
and  appreciation  of  fine  wit  did  much  to 
keep  him  up  during  the  dark  hours  of 
the  rebellion.  Other  men,  as  Mr.  Beecher 
wrote  home,  would  have  gone  into  a 
cave  of  gloom." 


sewater.  E&Wfirr. 
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Bar  T.  W.  M'CULLOUGH 

Maaiy  years  ago  a  section  hand 
syed  I  the^lirst  steam  shovel  he 
lad  Wr  seen  at  work.  Finally 
he  concluded:  "Begobs,  it  can't 
vote." 

.  But  the  ruthless  machine  went 
right  on,  displacing  men  on  the 
job,  until  its  natural  product 
challenged  the  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  form  of  widespread 
unemployment.  Now  the  reverse 
English  is  being  felt. 

Hastings'  has  just  started  some 
city  work,  $40,000  to  be  spent 
at  once.  One  of  the  clauses  in 
the  contract  is  that  all  digging 
shall  be  done  by  men,  no  ma- 
chines being  used.  One  hundred 
seventy-five  men  are  on  the  pay 
roll  as  a  result  of  this. 

While  nobody  expects  that  the 
machine  will  generally  be 
scrapped,  and  that  the  world  will 
go  back  to  the  old  way  of  doing 
things  entirely,  the  Hastings  in- 
cident shows  what  is  going  on  in 
men's  minds. 


Many  interesting  mementoes 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  dis- 
play ed-,by>-tfre1T**prTu^™possSssors 
today.  While  Gen  Grenville  M. 
Dodge  of  Council  Bluffs  stood 
very   near    to    President.   Lincoln, 

Iward  Rosewater  was  more  in- 
timately associated  with  him 
than  any  Omaha  man. 

Mr.  Rosewater  was  a  railroad 
telegrapher,  working  in  Missis- 
sippi when  the  war  between  the 
states  broke  out.  He  there  han- 
dled some  messages  for  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  However,  he  fled 
from  the  land  of  rebellion,  and 
made  his  way  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  given  the  impor- 
tant place  of  personal  operator 
to  the  President. 


Naturally,  Mr.  Rosewater  came 
into  close  personal  contact  with 
the  President,  and  in  after  years 
he  related  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes    of     his     experience.      He 
treasured  several  messages,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  hand. 
He  also  sent  on  the  wire  the  first 
message  relating  to  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation.    Mr.  Rose- 
water     also     accompanied     Gen. 
John   Pope   as   his   personal   op- 
erator in  the  campaign  that  end- 
ed in  disaster  at  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run. 

Stories  told  by  Mr.  Rosewater 
about  President  Lincoln  give  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  Edward 
Lee  Masters  is  justified  in  his  at- 
tack on  the  great  emancipator. 

I     OMAHA  NEBR".  BEE-NEWS     ~" 
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Rofs,   Edmund  G. 


ROSS  SAVED  ANDREW  JOHNSON 


Edmund  G.  Ross,  Aged  82,  a  Former    Con- 
gressman, Now  Setting  Type 


At  the  age  of  82,  setting  type  in  a 
country  newspaper  office  in  New  Mex- 
ico, is  an  old  man  who  once  held  in  his 
hand  the  fate  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son, says  the  Knoxville  Sentinel.  Such 
a  character  must  be  of  especial  interest 
to  east  Tennesseeans.  That  man  is  Ed- 
mund G.  Ross,  who  has  just  been  granted 
a  pension  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  Union  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  . 

When  President  Johnson  vetoed  the 
act  of  Congress  that  carried  with  it  the 
proposed  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
impeached  for  his  act.  On  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  it  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  convict.  Mr.  Ross  was  at  that 
time  United  States  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. Before  the  final  vote  was  taken  it 
was  ascertained  that  there  were  thirty- 
five  Senators  who  had  declared  their  in- 
tention of  voting  for  conviction.  There 
were  nineteen  who  had  either  not  ex- 
pressed themselves  or  had  decided  to 
vote  for  acquittal.  The  rhan.sre  of  one 
vote  to  the  majority  would  have  given 
the  required  two-thirds  and  Andrew 
Johnson  would  have  been  convicted  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  would 
have  been  deprived  of  his  high  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Ross  was  one  of  the  nineteen.  It  was 
generally  understood  how  Fessenden, 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Trumbull 
and  Van  Winkle  would  vote,  but  Ross, 
whose  name  came  near  the  bottom  of 
the  roll  call,  represented  a  State  that  was 
intensely  radical  in  its  Republicanism 
and  Union  feelings.  Pressure,  abuse  and 
threats  were  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr. 
Ross  to  whip  him  into  the  majority  col- 
umn, but  he  stood  steadfast  and  his  vote 
for  acquittal  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of 
,the  President  and  saved  him  from  im- 
peachment. Since  that  time  he  was  de- 
nounced and  execrated,  ruined  in  his 
profession  and  driven  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Ross  is  said  to  be  the  last  one  of 
that  small  group  of  Republican  Senators 
who  followed  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science and  convictions,  and,  while  men 
like  Trumbull  and  Fessenden  were  able 
to  withstand  the  storm  of  partisan  hate 
that  was  hurled  against  them,  Ross  was 
unable  to  stand  against  the  ruin,  that 
beset  him.  While  the  pension  is  granted 
to  Mr.  Ross  as  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  it  is  in  reality  intended  as  repara- 
tion for  what  he  suffered  and  is  a  tardy 
though  slight  recognition  for  the  display 
of  moral  courage  more  heroic  than  any 
physical  valor  ever  displayed  upon  the 
{  Jxalllefi-1-4 
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the  night  of  Aug.   29,   1857,   with 


Mr.  Ross   told  how  Duff  Arm- 
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DISCUSSING  HOW  LINCOLN  ACQUITTED  DUFF  ARM- 
STRONG is  Ralph  D.  Ross,  left  of  Normal,  who  knew  Armstrong, 
and  Wayne  C.  Townley,  Bloomington  attorney  and  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  society.  Mr.  Ross  was  interrogated 
by  Mr.  Townley  at  the  Civic  club  dinner  Tuesday  night  at  Wash- 
ington, 111. — Star  photo.        , 


2  Who  Knew  Man  Lincoln 
Acquitted  Tell  Stories 


Washington,  111.,  Feb.  &. 
Armstrong,  the  h  o  t-tempered 
youth  whom  Abraham  Lincoln 
saved  by  referring  to  an  almanac 
in  a  murder  trial  at  Beardstown, 
remained  quite  a  character 
throughout  his  life  but  did  not 
seem  particularly  grateful  to  the 
prairie  president  on  account  of  it, 
according  to  some  of  the  reminis- 
censes  of  two  men  who  spoke  here 
in  a  surprise  program  Tuesday 
night. 

Brought  to  the  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner of  the  Washington  Civic  club 
by  Wayne  C.  Townley.  Blooming- 
ton  attorney,  who  is  president  of 
the  Illinois  State  Historical  so- 
ciety, the  two  men  who  knew 
Armstrong  in  his  later  life  were 
presented  by  Townley  as  his  pro- 
gram— he  himself  had  been  an- 
nounced as  the  speaker. 

Recalling  the  man  whose  al- 
manac trial  became  famous  were 
Ralph  D.  Ross  of  Normal,  64,  for- 
mer weekly  newspaper  publisher 
at  Easton,  Bath  and  Tallula;  and 
James  Weaver  of  Oakford,  69,  a 
farmer. 

First  reviewed  for  the  Civic  club 
audience  was  the  Duff  Armstrong 
legend — how  young  Duff  was 
sleeping  off  a  bender  in  a  shack 
saloon  set  up  by  Thomas  Steele, 
father-in-law  of  Mr.  Ross,  near  a 
camp  meeting  ground.  There  Duff 
got  in  a  brawl  with  a  man  named 
Metzker,  who  also  fought  there 
the  night  of  Aug.   29,   1857,   with 


Duff  strong  married  three  times,  had  six 
children,  always  kept  race  horses 
and  was  especially  proud  of  his 
two  famous  mounts,  Billy  Duff  and 
Katie  Flynn,  which  won  many  a 
race.  He  died  May  5,  1899,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Hannah 
Munch  of  Easton.  His  only  child 
living  now  is  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ida 
Hagan,  in  Washington  state. 

Norris,  the  convicted  murderer, 
who  was  later  pardoned,  came  back 
to  Mason  county,   Ross  said. 

"He  was  an  infidel  and  a  bache- 
lor," he  said,  "and  quite  a  coon 
hunter.  My  grandfather  and  my 
uncle  were  doctors,  and  once  we 
got  word  that  Norris  was  sick,  so 
we  went  up  to  his  shack  and  found 
him  in  bed  with  two  coon  dogs. 
In  those  days,  doctors  didn't  take 
a  pulse  but  held  up  a  mirror  before 
the  person's  nose  to  see  if  it  col- 
lected   moisture    from    his    breath. 

"Well,  my  uncle  did  that  and 
said  Norris  was  dead,  so  he  went 
off  for  a  cooling  board  to  lay  him 
out,  and  left  me  there  with  the 
body.  All  of  a  sudden,  Jim  Henrj 
raised  up  in  bed  and  said,  'What 
the  hell  are  you  doing  here  ?  Get 
me  my  whiskey  bottle.'  I  told  him 
he'd  had  too  much  whiskey  al- 
ready. When  my  uncle  got  back, 
he  found  Jim  Henry  sitting  up 
there  in  bed,  and  he  went  home 
disgusted." 


Jim  Henry  Norris.  Metzker  man- 
aged to  get  home  but  died  five 
days  later,  and  both  Armstrong 
and  Norris  were  arrested. 

Jack  and  Hannah  Armstrong, 
Duff's  parents,  had  been  Lincoln's 
friends  at  New  Salem,  and  it  was 
Jack  whom  Lincoln  had  beat  in  a 
famous  wrestling  bout  26  years 
before. 

Charles  Allen,  a  Petersburg 
house  painter,  swore,  after  doc- 
tors found  that  Metzker  had  died 
of  a  blow  over  his  eye  from  a 
blunt  instrument.  that  he  had 
seen  Duff  and  Metzker  fighting 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  with 
the  moon  shining  right  over- 
head between  10  and  11  p.  m.  Duff 
hit  Metzker  with  a  sling  shot  and 
threw  it  away,  Allen  said  and 
produced  the  weapon. 

Discredited   By   Almanac 
Norris  was   convicted  in   Mason 
i  county,   so  Duff's  lawyers  got  his 
I  trial      changed      to      Beardstown, 
I  where   Lincoln    came    to    help    the 
I  son    of   his    old    friends,    charging 
|  no  fee.     He   got   Nelson   Watkins 
to    describe    a    slingshot    he    had 
thrown   away   at   the   camp   meet- 
ing and  it  corresponded  to  the  one 
found   by     Allen.        Then    Lincoln 
sent  out  for  an  1857  almanac  and 
read   from   it   to     prove   that    thr« 
moon  had  set  at  11:57  p.  m.  that 
night,    hardlv      allowing      enough 
light   for     accurately      witnessing 
the  scene  described  by  the  painter 
and  that  it  surely  could  not  have 
been  directly  overhead  between  10 
and    11.        That      discrediting    of 
Allen's    testimony,    plus    Lincoln's 
eloquent   plea    to    the    jury,    freed 
Duff  Armstrong. 

But  with  that  began  a  dispute 
about  the  almanac's  authenticity 
that  still  is  not  settled  in  the 
Sangamon  river  bottom  country. 
Fragments  of  the  story  were 
pieced  together  at  the  banquet 
program  by  the  men  who  re- 
membered Armstrong. 

Mr.  Weaver  told  how  he  had 
often  played  checkers  with  Duff 
in  his  later  years  and  that  he  was 
always  a  gentleman.  To  his  mind, 
the  1857  almanac  produced  by  Lin- 
coln, was  authentic  and  accurate, 
and  the  case  was  fairly  won. 

Mr.  Ross,  speaking  with  the 
flavor  of  the  hill  country  where  he 
grew  up  in  Mason  county,  had  a 
contrary  idea  of  it.  His  story  is 
that  the  Armstrongs  belittled  Lin- 
coln and  claimed  it  was  a  bogus 
almanac,  that  Duff  himself  said 
so  many  times  and  never  denied 
that   he    had   killed   Metzker. 

"Duff  was  spoilt  as  a  boy,"  is 
the  way  Mr.  Ross  tells  it.  "He 
drank  all  his  life  and  was  pretty 
gruff,  but  he  was  quarrelsome 
only  when  drinking.  Duff  killed 
the  feller,  all  right.  People  north 
of  the  Sangamon  river  were  his  en- 
emies, because  they  didn't  put  up 
so  much  with  that  drinkin'  and 
fightin'  that  went  on  amongst 
those  on  the  other  side,  but  south 
of  the  river  they  were  his  friends, 
and  to  this  day  they  disagree  on 
whether  Duff  was  guilty." 
Politics  Affect  Story 
Mr.  Weaver,  however,  attributes 
the  disagreement  to  politics,  to; 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  admirers 
maintained  then  and  still  do  hold 
that  Duff  was  innocent,  while  the 
Lincoln  haters  have  always  said 
Duff  was  guilty  and  was  got  off 
by  a  trick. 
Mr.   Ross '  told  how  Duff  Arm- 
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BUBY,   WEBB 


RECALLS  INCIDENTS  OF 

LINCOLN  -  DOUGLAS 

DEBATE  AT  QUINCY 


[Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service.] 

Quincy,  111.,  Feb.  11. — Lincoln's 
birthday  recalls  his  debate  here  with 
Douglas  in  August,  1857.  Former  Sen- 
ator "Webb  M.  Ruby  remembers  that 
debate  vividly.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Clark  county  on  business  by  his  fa- 
ther and  found  the  boat  down  from 
Alexandria  crowded  with  people  going 
to  the  debate.  All  were  so  excited  he 
decided  to  stop  off. 

He  said,  "  As  our  boat  made  for  the 
landing  other  boats  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers   nosed    into    the   levee,    which 
was  black  with  people.     The  speaking  i 
was   in   the   square   in   the   center    of  J 
!  Quincy.     At  my  first  sight  of  Lincoln  ; 
I  laughed.     He  was  so  tall  and  gaunt,  i 
But  he  was  very  interesting  and  every 
sentence  provoked  an  outburst,  mostly 
of  laughter.     He  was  a  real  humorist 
and   that    is   why   the   crowd    enjoyed 
him  so. 

"  As  I  recall,  he  was  dignified,  ex- 
act, and  serious.  He  was  in  dead 
earnest,  and  I  wonder  now  how  he, 
stood  the  guying  of  his  opponent. 
When  his  time  came  to  speak  he  an- 
swered some  charges  made  by  his 
critics  by  saying,  '  It  has  been  charged 
as  a  matter  of  grave  concern  that  I 
once  kept  a  saloon.  I  have  no  apolo- 
gies to  make,  as  when  engaged  in  this 
business  my  distinguished  opponent 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter.' 
I  This'  brought  a  great  laugh  and  I 
heard  that  the  story  was  stopped  for 
fear  it  might  react  unfavorably  on 
Douglas.  "tijjL*-^  7,y  V,  VoJ  ^"1*-~J"- 
1 — *-\ '  H  ?Q 
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Rvpv,  Philip 


PHILIP  RUPP,  87, 
PERSONAL  FRIEND 

succumbs  At  Jacksonville- 
Will  Be  Paid  Last  Tribute 
In  Springfield. 

Philip   Rupp.    S|._    s? 
Personal  friend  or  Abraham   Li„coi„ 

Rupp   wasaZt     lfe^°°n-  Mr- 
AwaltAs  "       °    '"emoei    of    the    "Wide 

^coin's  cam^f^?    club    *&$ 
her   of   this   einhg\and  was  a  mem- 

at  Bisch  &  folvS??  ^"  be  he,d 
Jishment  at  an  hm  ro  hf m8'  eStab" 
later.      Burial   wTJ.be  announced 

eemetery^er^V  ^  RW=e 
Pastor  of  Central  Rir?i?  *  ,'  Ro£ers. 
officiate.  Mas0nl  wm  l**  GhUrch'  wi» 
■the  services  "  have  ch&rSe  of 

Mrs.  J.  B    Stevens  % A£eeles>    Calif.; 

!^s   X    2J  tt^   A     Wa?t£anoS' 

and  came  o  the  S  fSS1  14'  "as. 
he  was  18  rears  old  w  St&tes  when 
by  trade  but  wo-Jed  at  7,  "  a  baker 
stering  business  after  hp?e  ^'Pho1- 
^ew  York  ne   'anded    in 

fou^/ears^fter18,  trade  as  ba*er  for 
and  came  to  Sprin|firMm'  t0  Det™£ 
established  himseJMn  h  1D  1857"  H* 
ery  business  in  !1?2  iL  fsfiP^6?"011- 
ned  Genevieve  SteV.«J  8?3  he  Mar- 
September,  1901         ens'   who  dfed  in 

-  'bumlt  innt^aT   lat«-  bought 
'where  V  conducted    »  T?n      str^t 
18.92,  when  he  moved  0„  &?*    ,  nlil 
irmles  east   of  Snri^fi   m     farm  *  1-2 
from   fTrming   tefSg^  wHe  retired 
to    Springfield     V  7.  and    retu™ed 
known   in    local  iratern«fP    Wfs   weI! 
was    a    thirty-second    deo-rTeClM-   He 
and    was    a    member    of    «      • Mason 
lodge  No.   4,   a    Pa     °      Springfield 
field  chapter  No    1    w'   &■   sPring- 
cil  No.  2  and  Spkn^T^^  co™~ 
n  Since   his   arrival  ?n^C-onalstory- 
Rupp  has   been  a  constant   City>    Mr- 
j  The  State  Journal   and  f?ader  of 

read   the   paper   untHh-  C0Jltlmied'   to 
1-sided   atVo/S  ^g^! 
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Rusling,    Gen.   James  ]P. 


UtNtSiAL  KI)5L1INII 

WALKED  BY  LINCOLN 

Trentonian  Has  Pleasing  Recol- 
lection of  the  Martyred 
"President 

General  James  F.  Rusling  has  many 
pleasing  recollections  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  are  of  interest  in  view  of 
the  approaching  Lincoln  Centennial. 

To  a  Times  reporter  General  Rus- 
ling said  he  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  when 
the  President  stopped  in  Trenton,  Feb. 
21  1861,  en  route  to  Washington  for  his 
inauguration,  and  that  he  marched  by 
the  side  of  his  carriage  from  the  rail- 
road station  here  to  the  State  House, 
and  stood  near  him  when  he  made  his 
memorable  speech,  saying  among  other 
things:  "South  Carolinia  has  gone  out 
of  the  Union,  or  thinks  she  has.  We 
hope  for  peace.  But  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  foot  down  firmly,  and 
if  it  is,  you  will  stand  by  me— won't 
you?" 

General  .  Rusling  says  the  answer 
to  this  was  a  great  shout,  that  al- 
most lifted  the  roof  from  the  State 
House." 

March  4  the  General  said  he  was  in 
Washington  with  S.  K.  Wilson  and 
others,  and  stood  within  a  few  yards 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  delivered  his 
great  inaugural,  and  that  night  he  at- 
tended   the    inaugural    Ball. 

Afterwards,    when    "the    war    came, 
he   said  he   often   saw   Mr.    Lincoln   at 


GENERAL   JAMES   F.    RUSLING. 

parades  and  reviews,  and  in  July,  1863, 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  he  said  he  was  present  a 
a  long  conversation  in  Washington  bt 
tween  General  Sickles  or  New  Yoi 
and  President  Lincoln,  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  with  great  solemnity,  that 
before  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  and 
Vicksburg  he  had  been  greaUy  troub- 
led and  as  a  last  resort  had  gone  to 
God  in  prayer  over  both  of  them,  and 
verily  believed  his  prayers  had  been 
answered.  He  avowed  his  faith  in  the 
efficacy  and  power  of  Christian  prayer, 
and  believed  there  was  no  oth«r  human 
recourse  in  such  great  crises  in  the 
life    of   a   man    or   nation. 

nwc  PirKPOr.HFT  fiFK  RflV. 


RUSSELL 


Bull  Run  Russell's  Pen  Portraits  of 

the  President  and  His  Ladt.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  already  seated  to  receive  her  guests. 
She  is  of  the  middle  age  and  height,  of  a  plump- 
ness degenerating  to  the  embonpoint  natural  to 
her  years;  her  features  at  ,  'aiSi-llSFnnge.-wl 
mouth  of  an  ordinary  tyv^>  and  her  manners 
and  appearance  homely,  stiffened,  however,  by 
the  consciousness  that  her  position  requires 
her  to  be  something  more  than  plain  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, the  wife  of  the  Illinois  lawyer;  she  is  pro- 
fuse in  the  introduction  of  the  word  "sir"  is 
every  sentence  which  is  now  almost  an  Ameri- 
can sm  confined  fo  certain  classes,  although  it 
was  once  as  common  In  England.  Her  dre<ss  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  though  it  wm 
Tery  gorgeous  ana  rflgnry  colored.  She  handled 
a  fan  with  much  energy,  displayed  a  round, 
well-proportioned  arm,  and  was  adorned  with 
much  simple  jewelry.  Mrs.  Lincoln  struck  me 
as  being  desirous  of  making  herself  agreeable ; 
and  I  own  I  was  agreeably  disappointed,  as  the 
secessionist  ladies  at  Washington  had  been 
amusing  themselves  with  anecdotes  which  could 
hardlv  have  been  founded  on  fact. 

Scon  afterwards  there  entered,  with  a  shamb- 
ling, loose,  Irregular,  almost  unsteady  gait,  a 
tall,  lank,  lean  man,  considerably  over  six  feet 
in  height,  with  stooping  shoulders,  long  pendu- 
lous arms,  terminating  in  hands  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  which,  however,  were  far  ex- 
ceeded in  proportion  by  his  feet.  He  was  dressed 
in  an  ill-fitting-,  wrinkled  suit  of  black,  which 
put  one  in  mind  of  an  undertaker's  uniform  at 
a  funeral;  round  his  neck  a  rope  of  black  silk 
was  knotted  in  a  large  bulb,  with  flying  ends 
projecting  beyond  the  collar  of  his  coat;  his 
turned  down  shirt  collar  disclosed  a  sinewy 
muscular  neck,  and  above  that,  nestling  ia  a 
great  black  mass  of  hair,  bristling  aud  compact 
like  a  ruff  of  mourning  pins,  rose  the  strange 
quaint  face  and  head,  covered  with  its  thatch  of 
republican  hair,  of  President  Lincoln.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  the  size  of  his  extremities, 
and  by  his  flapping  and  wide-projecting  ears, 
may  be  removed  by  the  appearapco  of  kindness, 
sagacity,  and  the  awkward  bonhbmmio  of  his 
face,  the  mouth  is  absolutely  prodigious;  the 
lips  straggling  and  extending  almost  from  one 
line  of  black  beard  to  the  other,  and  only  kept 
iu  order  by  two  deep  furrows  from  the  nostril 
to  the  chin  ;  the  nose  itself— a  prominent  organ 
1  — stands  out  from  the  face  with  an  inquiring', 
anxious  air,  as  though  sniffing  for  some  good 
thing  in  the  wind,  the  eyes,  dark,  full  and  deep- 
ly set,  are  penetrating,  but  full  of  expression 
which  almost  amounts  to  tenderness;  and 
above  them  projects  the  snaggy  brow,  running 
into  the  small  bard  frontal  Bpace,  the  develope- 
rrjent  of  which  can  scarcaly  be  estimated  accu- 
rately,- owing  to  the  irregular  locks  of  thick 
hair  carelessly  brushed  acrois  it. 
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Russell,   Mrs.   Elizabeth 


KOTCOMO    TNP    TR!    nTRPATCS 
THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY    13.   |gjj| 


LINGOL 


N'S  BIRTHDAY  BRING 


LOCAL  WOMAN 


Although  Abraham  Lincoln  nev- 
er made  a  personal  appearance  in 
Kokomo,  as  noted  in  an  article  in 
the  Tribune  Wednesday,  his  birth- 
day never  passes  that  it  doesn't 
bring  invaluable  and  indelible 
memories  to  one  Kokomo  woman- 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell,  more  fa- 
miliarly known  to  her  many  friends 
as  "Mother"  Russell.  , 

In  her  declining  years— she  will 
be  80  years  of  age  next  July  4— 
"Mother"  Russell  likes  to  recall  no 
other  incident  in  her  life  more 
than  the  time  she  was  "patted  on 
the  x.ead"  and  "trotted  upon  the 
knee"  of  'the  Great  Emancipator. 
At  the  time,  "Mother"  Russell  was 
a  small  child  and  formed  the 
"Topsy"  of  a  "Topsy  and  Eva" 
friendship.  She  was  the  child  com- 
panion of  a  little  white  girl  whose 
father  operated  the  Anton  House 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lincoln  stopped  at  the  hotel  dur- 
ing a  trip  through  the  west  and 
was,  of  course,  a  special  guest  of 
the  hotel  management.  In  the  eve- 
ning, he  played  with  the  two  little 
girls,  trotting  them  upon  his  knee 
to  the  old  tune  of  "Trot,  trot  to 
Boston."  When  the  children  were 
ushered  out  of  his  presence,  he  l*id 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  lit- 
tle colored  girl,  who  is  now  "Moth- 
er" Russell  and  aids,  "God  bless 
you,  my  child."  This  blessing  lives 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  aging 
local  woman  as  if  it  had  been  spok- 
en only  yesterday  by  the  great 
President. 

Because  of  her  unusual  personal 
connection  with  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Rus- 


MBS.  ELIZABETH  RUSSELL 


sell  has  been  honored  by  the  Lin- 
coln NaiktfiaiisLjfe  Foundation  and 
numerous  other  "organizations  in- 
terested in  Lincoln.  She  has  been 
presented  photostatic  copies  of  the 
originals  of  both  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address  and  his  famed  "Le  ' 
ter  to  Mrs.  Bixby." 


Russell,    J.    J. 


GjJ^M^o 
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ADMITS  LINCOLN  COULD 
BEAT  HIM  IN  JUMPING 

SOME  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO 

C...,.  *6>M&a~i     5-  l-  xi 

''(By  the  United  Press.) 

Lincoln,  111.,  April  30— J.  J.  Russell, 
92,  who  used  to  hop-step-and  jump 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  recently 
celebrated  his  fiftieth  wedding  anni- 
versary with  Angeline  Aldenderfer 
Russell,  88. 

When  Lincoln  traveled  the  eighth  'ju- 
dicial circuit  from;  1839^.^57,  he  stop- 
ped at  the  Deskins  tavern,  across  from 
the  frame  courthouse  where  he  prac- 
ticed law.  The  old  courthouse  is  still 
standing.  A  block  to  the  west,  the 
young  men  of  the  town  would  gather 
to  pitch  horseshoes,  hurl  the  maul  a'iid 
for  wresting  and  jumping. 
■""I  always  beat  Abe  in  the  hop-step- 
and-jump,"  Russell  says,  "but  he  gen- 
erally beat  me  in  the  broad  jump.  His 
I  legs  were  too  long  for  me." 

This  town  was  then  konwr.  as  Post- 
;  ville,  having  been  laid  out  by  Russell 
;  Post  in  1835.     Lincoln  is  a  mile  from 


the  former  capital  of  the  Kickapoo  In- 
dian Nation,  oh  the  banks  of  Salt 
Greek.     The  first  whites  came  in  1819. 


Ryan,  J.  H.(personal  ?riend  of  Lincoln) 


HERE'S  PERSONAL  STORY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  FROM  ONE 


WHO  KNEW  HIM  AS  A  FRIEND 

"Do  I  remember  Abe  Lincoln  •>     nr.n    T    , 

And  I  SS^n&^^^^^t^'fte  used  tp  say. 
terday.  He  used  to  come  r ldin«  «Jon«^h  S*  tt  WaS  °nIv  ^s" 
his  knees  doubled  up  so  that  his  foe?  ,  *S^  °D  a  Httle  h°™*. 
ground.     He  nearly  always  stop ,»ld /S*     d''ag     °n     the 

at  the  door  and  say,  'Howdy  FaZf.'  .C"lnb  °ff  his  **»e,  knock 
came  to  let  him  in.  Then  mother  x.  m™*  mothei'  Wn  Jne 
he  was  our  g^st  for  tffig?^  "^  'H™d*  Ab"'  ami 

fmffZgKSgS-  *%££™*>  "¥  — '  *"*  in  a 

^ia  fe^^Hi^ss. abo,itio^  ** 

brick  courthouse  «as  buT  'it  wLTh'  ^^  to  ^coln  and  a 

nen  i  entered  the  court  room  on  the  second  pi     °  ,Shou,(I  I 
Jt  had  b  l«e  second  floor  but  Abe. 

»  game.'     So  do  v»Tk    SVe  ""»'  »'  JM  bov,  LV  "l  t,h,"'  Sreat  big 


Mr   H™  "  ,v"»  "'O  '»«  C    "  °  "WW  <™  find  it.  " 


z  and  will  re- 
the 
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